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ABSTRACT 
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these eierged in leeting and studies that preceded adoption of the 
requireients. The lajor i ipleientation actions of the State 
Departient of Education and of several of the State's school 
districts are reviewed. Arguients for and against accountability in 
education and coipetencybased educational prograis are also 
discussed, accoipanied by suggested options for future research into 
the effectiveness of the State's coipetency-based education. The 
iipleient at ion prograi of the Albany Union High School District and 
its relation to actions by the Departient of Sdacation are reviewed 
in an appendix to the lain report. (Author/HLF) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Oregon school graduation requiremer ts. the trends and events which led to 
their development, and the implementation program which followed their adoption 

flre the subjects of this report. 

Tne requlrewients, adopted in September 1972, c^ll for districts to establish 
minimum "burvlval leveV competencies which each student must raett in addition 
to completing modified requirements in designated course and attendance areas. 

A number of educational trends ntributed to the developmcn': of the require- 
ments; many of these emerged in meetings and studies which preceded adoption 
of the requirements. 

The development of graduation requirer^pnts was foUowt'd by Implemcntaticn 
activities, and the major actions of the State Department of Ed icatior -nd 
several of the state's school districts are reviewed. 

Argume'its for and .ij-.Tinst ncrountab 1 1 1 ty In eduratlon and eunpett-my-based 
educational programs are aiso discussed, accooipanied by suRgested options lor 
future research inro the effectiveness of the state't: competency-based 
educat ion . 

The irapiementaLiun program of tht Albany Union High Schioi District and its 
relation to actions by the Department of Education are revicwcU in an Appendix 

to the ma in rt'port . 



' h tmmm " - 

Students whr> ent^r ninth grade In September 197A will be the first to be educated 
under Oregon^s new minimun requireoiencs for high school graduation. Compared to 
-^^ the previous requirements, the new standards reflect sweeping changes. 

The traditional features — paesing grades in required courses and regular 
attendance for a specified number of years have been retained, but not without ' 
some major modifications. Course requirements have been expanded and changed so 
that the high school curriculu Ls no lunger oriented exclusively to the college- 
bound student. The attendance requirement has been rewritten so that the high 
school diploma will represent 12 years of schooling, instead of only the last 
four years. 

Added to these and other changes In the traditional portions of the graduation 
requirements, is a new aspect: students now will learn "minimum survival level 
competencies/* or skills they will need after graduation to survive in the 

everyday world. 

Nearly all of these survival level coropewcncies are basic, and many students 
will have little difficulty in meeting them. In fact, most of these minimum 

survival competencies have probably been devc*lopod by stiuli^nts in the past 
without benefit of special attention bein^ K^^^^n to thcv) in the s(^tinol (mrric- 
ulum, auJ under the new requirei^nts only a small portiiju uf the curriculum will 
be devoted to survival level competencies. 

Howr^MT, with t\\*' TU'w requ i remen t H » tht* srhi(>l will htld .ir 'Mint ah] t* Icr 
iieeiug Lluit each and every graduate has the skilKs il ut;c::.:j i.i'i^i;si,..ry l ut hi;, 
survival beyond high school 
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well. School districts must now prepare a "pl^n^^^^l course statement*' for each 
course taught in grades 9-12 for which credit is given. These st.itement?? nuist 
list the goals of th« coutm and gancral couraa content* aa well aa what the 
atudent should achieve aa outcomes of the course in terms of skills, knowledge » 

and values* 

There are many modifications, boch mandatory and optional, in all areas of the 
new graduation requirements. The regulations, which were adopted by the Oregon 

State Board of Education In September 1972, will ultlnuitely affect education at 
all levels from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. With the new require- 
ments, the State of Oregon joins numerous school districts throughout the 
country whlcli h<ivo officlnlly Inrorporntcd accountability Into their educational 

systems • 

ACCOU NTABILITY IN EDUCATION . Accountability has been a conunon word In tho 
vocabulary of educators for less than n decade. 1970 was the first year 

••Arcountabll i t y** w.is listed in the Kduc a t lonal Index of periodiCiil publications, 
and the numbLT ut articlcL^ ihr subject has ^^rown steadily » vcr siiua-. A 
variety of definitions nf accountability have been developed, including this 
one by Robert Stake, n leading evaluation specialist: 

/ *ncit (1) ^'.-•'-.^•r ' ( r- ^f-ftoitirr, ik. , nu^i k 

rtii*^*^ : .on' nrr , ( ) am^m^' r^tnff rr'r\u)nri hi I i ti* j' >-^jr*h ■ j 

ntjri ej**c>u: ^ hr 'Ipy:>:' i: ^^k a^ (icc^fdiniahli' rr-hf-'/ (>') <*n^ //i'// 
; J : r . ' ' r V ^ 4 . ■ n ; ul ^ ' ' ' * v; • • ^ / ' ' . , ( I ^ • ' ^ - 



BtST COP! AV/UUBl£ 



CCWPETSTTCt-- 1 Atnnj EuUuAT I UN » Ktl xlttwprai ^ftrt or tftw titrmmtuxn f ttj iikj 
Is the concept of "competency-based educa 'on/' n concep,t which is gaining 
stiength throughout the nation* A study conducted in l^r/j revc.iKii thai 17 
states were at that time considering providing legislative or administrative 
support to the development of co^>eteiicy-based education* (Schmelder* 1973)* 
A later survey found that competency requirements were being considered as a 
part of the high school graduation requirements In six states, but that Oregon 
was the only state which currently had developed a statewide requirement for 
competency testing (Bierly, 

A doctoral thost.s written by a University of Oregon student after Oregon's 

Board of Education had approved the state's new graduation requirements defined 

competency-based education thia way: (It is) a cyclical process in which 

A/ Competencies i\rc i«iriitific<i *in<i sprrifieMi for a p<irticul.ir fJelci i>t 
endeavor, then 

B/ Demonstrable criteria are established for each competency, along with 
specific levels which will be accepted as indicators that the competency 
has been mastered, then 

C/ Kvci 1 uat ion is madr with tMch individual student o! each compftiMu y to 
detrrniiu' wh«^th(^r the student has mnsteri'd thr sptMified compotinic i fs , 
t hen 

I)/ Appropriate ltMrnin>. experiences arc structured to enable the student to 
develop a mastery nf these eompe t imtc i <\s in which the evaluation showed 
hini lacking, fn master v, arul 

1/ Annth r fVahiatKMi is madi suhrtMjuenr tu the hirnin^- 4 Apt r i » ih r 
(iele.n'iiiU' iii.istffv «M the i unipt t * it-s luU [m i' v i » i u : . 1 , iiia . f f r i , 
(HiiT ly, M*/-) 

A simpler definiti'Ui has h^en tieveloptui hv Harold Mason, C;haiiiian ol the Dep.irt- 
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HoQ are you tryir^ to do it? 

How do you know when you have done it? 

Where are we trying to go and what rneane arc wc ucir.^j tc tr.en? 
How will we know when uc have an^ivcd? 

Although n«lth«r of these deflnitiofit, nor the one of accountability t were used 

in the development of the graduation requirements In Oregon, they are represen- 
tative of the thinking behind the requirements. 

PURPOSE OF THIS REPORT , The purpose of this report is to review the events 

which led to the change in statewide graduation requirements, the efforts that 
went into meeting the roquircmonts by local school districts and the Department 
o£ tducatiun, and the possible • eifectb of the requirements and other decisions 
by the State Board of Education on the state's educational system and its 
students. Because the graduation requirements contain many concepts unfamiliar 
to most members of the general public, they wiiy^^e looked at In detail later 
in this paper. 

This Information will be made available to the staff at the Department of 

Kducatlon, to the general public, and to the many educators throu)^hout the 
t'Duntry who have expressed an interest in the Oregon ^^raduation requirements. 
Since much of the Information included In this report has been collected from 

momor.ind^i and \ variety o! othfi (M) r rr sp(MidiMu t» , tinuru'. lias beiMi irui ial. A 

= (^n^ I JiTal 1 pt.rtiori ^^i tlii^ j ii I - rci.i t i * >ii i!;nst Mk*'ly w^mld h.ivr h^-tn h^'.t h.i«l 
there been :i subst iti t i.* l (if^lay in this pro]€»f t. 



11. THE Bgvajweff ^^^^ 



The development of |)r4mary schools closely followed the settlfement of the statti 
in thm 19th century, and OreKon's first public eleiwntary school opened In 1832 
at French Prairie. The idea oi schooling beyond the eighth grade inlti lly net 

with public resistance or Indifference, however, and high schools did not 
become conaaonplace until many years later. By 1900 there were only four high 
schools in the state. (State Departnent of Education, 1960) 

Soon aftpr the turn of the century high schools achieved rapid growth, in Oregon 
and throughout the nation. By 1909 there were 115 schools teaching above the 
eighth grade level in the state. (Works Progress Administration* 1938) The 
rapid growth continued into the 1920*s. 

Among the reasons for the spurt of growth were a ban on child labor by courts <n 
many states, and by the United States Supreuie Court in 1916; compulsory attendance 
laws In most states^; national legislation that encouraged vocational education 

and hroad-b istMl education generally; and the Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Kducation, developed by the NaLiouai Corainission on the ReorKanizat ion ot Education 
in 1918. (Worrell, 197?) 

The Stivt-n Cardinal Principles h.ive been im(M»rtant in the development of American 
i-.|u. .ition becau:,L> they established Liu- concept ol education to develop the "whole 
child." At the high school level, the principles helped instill in people the 
notion that the school could be a socialization tool. The goals inrliuled were 



\-rf<.' '^/r -u :r. '>; *u,: ' z tj, , thr I,v.,^ did r.rt ju f>:f, ' ' ^ a 
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(I> h»*ilth^ (2) edf«and ef ch« fyndffiMiital processes, (3) worthy homemembership,' 



(i*) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure time, and (7) ethical 
tluiractf-r . (National Education, 1918) Most of these goals have remaintci intact 
iver the years; they are reflected in the state's graduation requirements, and 
in the Ihilted States* and Oregon's current goals for education. 

imViU)^ LAWS PERTAINING TO SFXONDARY SCHOOLS , In 1872, all of the laws per- 
t /lining, to schools in Otegon were compiled into one booklet; in the same year 
the duties of th6 State Superintendent of Public Instruction were removed from 

ilu: Cuvcrnv)r's office and a Board of Education was formed, composed of the 
v riua , retary of State, and Superintendent of Public Instruction, (Oregon 
boaru ui tducatiua, 1931-32) The listing of "Oregon School Laws** was continu- 
ally updated so that it contained all of the laws currently in effect. 

!'i 1 .il i / tht' first law to regulate the course of study in elementary schools 
wa^ udLeu ov.Lobci 18, 1878. The law specified that the Superintendent of Public 
Iii^Liuctiun would distribute to county superintendents a list of studies to be 
Inquired in the public schools. The county superintendents, in turn, would 

whi.li tt*xtlu)ok thty preferred from a list made available to them by the 
: laaiaiion, and any textbook or series of textbooks receiving a majority 
' t ht vv >tr from ihv county superintendents would automatically be the required 

■ ! : ^;,t luxt lour vtMrs. If a tie vote took place, the state super inltuident 
. ;;.t irvLlouk to bo used. ((Oregon School Laws, 1HH5) 

a:?v. i.. ti 1 rori>nmu'n(ied course of study for high schools was prepan^d by th<j 

= : : iiuati^'u in 189/, the first law [)e r t a i r\ i nv* to tlit- lii rb srluH 1 

m P^Ol. The 1901 rc(iu i r.-i' t n i t< i*': 
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f ^ j»^ti3Pt# 0f 0tudy for high eahooli in the, state Bhall mbm&6 a 

period of four years above the eighth grade of the public schools ir. 
this state and nhalt contain tiJo yearn of required worP. which sh-^V. 
!>c uniform in all high nohoolc of the date. Such nouvne c f ctwlu f j 
two yearn of required work chall h'C laid down by the Superintendent 
of Public Inetruation after due consultation with all county and district 
high school boardis in the state. The course of study for the tuo yeai'2 
of .optional work in all high eahools ahall be laid dom by the 
county School Board in the county or the district School Board in the 
mi^p of diptvicto after due conruttation with the Superintendent of 
iUi'ui^L: J 7u- ui-uo L Lur^y inK'viL'Ci' in iimj rajn iianuoL in me state tt nay 

t'V^'Vidcd bu itr^ ili nvr thrrrof thai all or par^ ('^f the tvc 
Ijcavii of (>ptLunaL work rJiali he aevoted to industrial trainiruj. 

The one sentence that was added to this requirement a few years later stated: 

Tn awj hiqh school uyhere ivdurtrial fr^xininn ir r^ade a ray^ r*^ 
tfh cournej, the required otudu ii>:d iKdus trial ti'ainiKcj nay he iKtei'- 
eferiied tht^ouyh ut the frier yearr. (\^^ hiyh rchool iior'^, as na'- re 
deemed heiii L>y the L:ourii of hi rect orr . ( Urejon board of hducat:o>:^ 

Lin J) 



As both high schools and rollep,es In Oregon experienced rapid growth after the 

turn t)t Lhu rtMUury, ii [^ecMrnu increasingly apparent that the hi^',h schools were 

f.iilinv', ii; the t cij;k of pr('p.irinr stiitit'iUs tOr colh/gt^. The University o\ Oregt^n, 
in an attempt to eliminate its *'hlgh school department,*' adopted new admission 
standards in 1902 which required the potential student to have acquired 13 units 

I't trctlit btlurt' lu won M hr adrii t t cd t^^ t h<' up.ivcrsity. Tlie uiU vi^rs i ty * s 
atlrr.ission st <uula rtl?; calltn! ft^r tlu* stiuh^nt ti^ have taken four units of Knglish; 
one and a half uTiits of AI^\ebra; one unit of Physical (ieography; one unit of 

iii-t^ r-, ^-itth i^'i unit i»l ^ t. tiUt/ 1 i v ; ^nd un*- .iiui-a-h.i 1 I iinils l.atin 

* • ' ^ J ' . :i r i M ' n;, i \ . J ■ ; f , A-- t . ' . ! i ! n a i . i 1 t 1. r iWi i t ^ < ! . r i-d i t u t - r r u i ri-( 

I I or., .iaii'ihii ^vMii .St.'.-. , LiiL adiii 1 .ss itMi I eq u 1 r eiiienL b slaletl. A unit ui credit could 
Ik- t'.ii lU'd in ,1 . las:, wliivti riit t Icm n:iiUiLcs, tiw tiii.ts .i week, lor }^ weeks. 



4 

Th« University of Oregon's standards %#sre sinllar to those being developed 
at the high school and college level throughout the country. The admission 
standards were based on a unit system, later known as the Carnegie Unit, which 
was incorporated into the state's high school graduation requirements by 1913. 
The 1913 graduation requirements stated that high school students had to earn 
15 units of credit, in courses which were at least 40 minutes in length, to 
obtain a high school diploma. (Oregon Board of Education, 1913) 

Despite the fact that the state adopted new standards for high schools over the 
years, the seemingly conflicting 1903 course of study requirements remained on 
the -books for nearly AO years. A conflict is apparent in 1935, tor instance, 
where the state's "Projiram of Studies and High School Standards" specifies that 
!•> units of credit were needed for graduation. Including three units of English 
(.ilthough the student was required to take EnrJish for four years), one unit of 
history, one unit of Civics, and nine eleitives. A unit of credit w.is described 
as a minimum of 120 hours of classroom work in a school year that extended at 
least 36 weeks. 

llu Stat.-'s refiuirement tluit Knr.H.sh be taken ff)r four years, while in a>'ret'nient 
with the entrance requirements of most colleges, seems to be in conflict with 
the 1903 course of study which st.ites that the state will regulate only two years 

ol ;;tudv in .i ! Our year hi.r.b school. 

The original course of study requirement was finally reinuved frc-m the boi^ks alter 
1937, and the high school graduation requirements were changed in 1941. The new 
rules stati'd that the student needed 16 units of credit to graduate, including 
thri-o unit?, (four years) of Fngli.sh; two units of social studies; oiu- uu • L .^t 
health a:ui pl'Vr.ic.il eoucation; two units of science, mathematics, or foreign 
!,,,! .i.i.r ; oi^'t-.f cle.'tiver,. (Orci'.nn School Taws, 1941) 
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Graduation requirements and minimum standards for schools were revised approxir 
mately every four years between 1946 and 1966. The requirements and minimum 

standards adopted in 1966 remained in effect until the Board^s major change in 
the graduation requirements in 1972. All other aspects of the 1966 minimum 
standards remain in effect. 

The 1966 requirements for high school >;raduation were listed as: 

A/ A diploma from high cnhool requires four years of actual school expericyi:^c 
for etudents during grades nine through twelve ^ inclusive^ except in 
special cases approved by the school hoard. 

B/ tnmester hours: A semester hour is the amount of credit earned in one 
standarri period^ per week pnr semester. The traditi onal un:t :s tJ:us 
r^ju'nalent to i-cv semestrr h.^uvs. 

C/ Number of semester houi's required: Four-year high schools (grades nine 
through twelve, inclusive) require at least 290 semester houi's. Senior 
^Uigh Schools (grades ten through twelve, inclusive) require at least 

*1'10 semester hours. 

1ht* brachial ion rcqui remc»nts alsc^ allowed credit to bo ^;iven for ( lasstvs lakun 
Lhroufth the state System of Higher Education and its Division of Continuing 
Fducation, or other approved colleges and universities and community colleges. 

Required subjects under tht^ 1966 standards include three units (four years) of 
English; two units of so^ ial studios; two units of health and physical education; 
one unit of science; one unit of mathematics; and ten elect Ives. 

1_HE (l ARNl.0 1 1. UNIT. Almost since the inception of Ore^^on's secondary educalicni, 
graduation requirements have been based on the so-called Clarnegie Unit, a stan- 
dardized definition of high school work which for many years was used in most of 



tl\e school districts in the l/fiited States. At the turn of the (et\tury universities 




throughout the eouatvy mrm fsdng tht nam problem as th« Univtrtity o£ Oragon; 
high school graduates in many cases were Ill-prepared for college work, and 
there was no standardized set of high school requirements with which colleges 
could compare the achievement levels of different applicants. A standardized 
measure of educational achievement came about in 1909 as the end result of the 
Carnegie Foundation's attempts Lo formulate a definition of a college. 

In 190A industrialist Andrew Carnegie contributed $20 million to a trust fund 
for retired college professors, but the Carnegie Foundation, which was respon- 
sible for distributing the money, felt it was necessary to first determine what 
a college actually was. In order to do this, the trustees believed, a defini- 
tion of a high school had to be formulated. After that was done, they reasoned, 
•a college could be defined as an Institution which accepted graduates from a 
standard high school. (Lawrence, 1965) 

A high school was defined by the Carnegie Foundation as an institution which 
required lA units of study. A unit of credit was to be given for a class which 

met for 120 clock hours per year, and met for five periods per week throughout 
the school year. 

This definition was accepted by the College Entrance Examination Board in 1909, 

and because oL the need for a standardized definition, it was quickly adopted 
by school districlb throuK,hout the country. By 195A. nearly all of the second- 
ary schools and colleges in the United States were using the Carnegie Founda- 
tion's definition of a unit of credit as the basis for their educational program. 

it v.is t !\c '.9-'0's tLh.il questions hvynn to arisf .ihout the ctlfct <'t f In- 
larn.-cu' fnit ov. .-ducaLiun. 11. e debate K.ruv in the l^^AJ's, aiui li.is ...ntinur.i 
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up to the pfMnt tim. Tta coiMoiily h^^i AtgUMiats support lv« df thm Cdtnegi* 

Unit include: 

1/ It provided direction to the rampant state of confusion in the secondary 
school during the era of the 1 880^8 and 1890'fl. 

2/ It eliminated many of the college entrance formalities and rigors « 

3/ It united the education process from secondary through graduate level. 

^4/ It eliminated the need for high school departments at colleges and 
universities. 

3/ It standardized college entrance requirements. 

6/ The time devoted to particular types of course work became standardized 
across the country. 

7/ Material presented within course names could be al:ered without the 
school or student Ipsing recognition of that course. 

8/ It provided for a uniform system of record keeping of students' academic 
experiences based on time, rather than quality. 
(Worrell, 1972) 



Frequently heard criticisms of the Carnegie Unit incliidt*: 

1/ The major implementing thrust was provided by the pension contribution 
to the alleges and universities, thereby causing the concept to be 
associated with the colleges and universities. 

2/ Since the definitions were closely associated with collej;e acceptance 
of studc-nts, undue emphasis was placed on the entire secondary school 
curriculum to meet standards as interpreted by colleges and universities. 

3/ Undue influence was given to the "central curriculum" aimed at college 
preparation of students. 

A/ Undue emphasis was placed on a student's time svrvico ;\i the expiMise of 
measurement of (juality acliievi'd. 

5/ No recognition was given to the lev^i of education the chiJd entering' 
the institution. 

6/ No emphasis was assigned to developmtMit in areris Mi( li .is ^,^)cial /ni j u.st nuMi ( , 

moral and ethical development, leadership, attituflws, r,r v i r < fjmpe r cot e . 

7/ It had de-emphasized the role of evaluation of ItMrninj' .uul tin* lenriiiu)', 
process . 
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8/ Eaphasis wms placsd on ctarnlng units of credit for graduation rath' 
than oil learning. 

9/ Ic discouraged participation in coursework/or experiences not meeting 
the standard definitions. 
(Tonpklns and Gaunnitz* 1964) 

Without going iito all of the arguments for and] against the Carnegie Unit, It 

is safe to say that high school curriculum In Oregon was of a college prepara- 
tory nature as a result of heavy reliance on the Carnegie Unit. In t ;e State 
Department of Education's Biennial Report for 1931-32, it was reported that 
274 high schools in the state had been standardized in 1931 and were "qualified 

to perform college prep work." A strong college bias persisted in high schools 
despite the fact that a large proportion of high school graduates did not and 
do not attend college. 

The use of the Carnegie Unit In Oregon was evaluated in 1959 when a coiranittee 
of the OroKon Association of Secondary School Principals developed a study and 
questionnaire to determine attitudes toward the Carnegie Unit among the state's 
high school principals. 

The results of the study and questionnaire were released in 1961. Sixty-eight 
percent of the 172 principals who responded to the questionnaire indicated 
that "the Carnegie Unit was not a problem to them with respect to experimenta- 
tion or innovation of now educational programs." Another 23 percent felt that 
reliance on the unit was restrictive, and another 9 percent responded that they 
"did not know." 

The committee feU that mo-.t oi the reasons listed by the 23 percent wht. disliked 
tlu- unit wvre nut vaiui. Tlie turnniiLLee .sLate(i, lur iiisLauce, that t !ie I it'iM t t hkmi I 
(.f Kducatiun's guidelines allowed for creativity in c ur r i ni 1 iini deve 1 opnuMit . The 
,.,,,-n-iftpo rerorrended that the unit system be retained. (OASSP, 1961) 




III. EVENTS PHECED1H6 THE DEVELOPHEHT OF m mWhfm RFOmRfflFHTS - 



• throughout the United states whlcfi ultimately Influenced the decision by the 
Oregon Board of Education to change school gradual lor requirements « They 

reflect a desire for: 
e Innovations in curriculum content. 

a Prograna which serve all students, including those who are not college- 
bound . 

• Specific and definable educational outcomes which may be used to measure 
student achievemen c . 

• A hijh school diploma which means something in terms of the student *9 
ability to function after graiuation. 

• Alternative learning settings and oppornuni"-ies for off -campus learning 
experiences. 

• Sta^e and local programs which are oriented to the needs of students. 



Events which took place in Oregon at the etaio and local levels during these 
decades were supportive of these trends. These events included: 

• Innovations by some of the state's school districts In the 1960's whijh 
indicated a willingness to develop new educational programs along the 
lines of competency-based education. A $3,5 million grant from the Ford 
Foundation was used for "The Oregon Program'* which allowed many districts 
to experiment with innovations between 1962 and 1967, 

• A 1969 "Needs Assessment Study" condjcted by the Department of Educate ion 
to determine what the general public, educators, students, and hiph school 
dropouts felt were important abpects of the state's educational program. 

• A 1969-70 study on high school graduation requirements conducted by the 
Oregon Association of Secondary School Administrators at the request of 

Dr. Dale Pamell, Superintendent of Public Instruction. The study included 

many recommend it ions later included in the graduation requirements. 



• Puhlic^ mct*tinK;s in l.\tv 1969 and early 1 970 whirh wvw condur t rci b\' 
Dr. Parnell and some mcnbcrs of the Board of Education. The fuet^tioKS 
showed a strong desire by the public for changes in tlie edueatitmal pri»pTanu 



In the 1960's and 1970' 



8 a number of educational trends surfaced in Oregon and 
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• UgislAtlv* Aeeioiit priaarily felMi dtvalepaMt ef two cdueaeioa bills by 
an Interim conanlt^ee of the 197) legislative session » which signaled 

legirLativfc desire for change. 

• The* t^trsonal commitmert of Dr. Parnell to changes in the school curriculum 
vrliich would bring about more career education and greater accountability 
on the part of schools. 

CURRICULUM INNOVATIONS THROUGHOUT THE STAIT . The social changes which took 
place in the 1960's were In part responsible for the many lnn:>vations which wore 
being attempted throughout the state and the nation In that decade* When the 
"Oregon Program," funded by a $3.5 million five-year grant from the Ford 
Foundation, came into being in 1962, it provided the capital needed for curric- 
ular experimentation in some schools. The funds were used to assist the state's 
small schools, to strengthen teacher training programs in colleges and univer- 
sities, to finance research using new learning materials and teaching methods, 
and for other purposes. 

In curri::uiar development, there was a good deal of activity aside from that 
financed by the Oregon Program. One Portland high school, for Instance, -departed 

from the traditional system of defined courses and course lengths and developed 
''clusters" of several courses which students could take to fulfill the state 
course requirements. A similar program was developed at Hood lUver Valley High 
School in 1967, and students in that school may now enroll in clusters in various 

1 areer arear.., as well as in noncareer oriented fields of interest. 

Fach of the approximately 30 clusters offered at Hood River Valley High School 
require students to meet the basic requiiements of the state and the school 

<iistrirt. Aside from the basics, students enroll in courses that rt^Iate t(^ 
their parti(Milar areas of Interes.- The students may ch(M^se from cluster options 



/ 

Attch «« cmunicatioMf autie, torMtry,. indua trial attt, horticulture, and 

otherft. Throughout the curriculum, students are tested for the development of 
mJiiimuin compeLencles . 

With the Hood River project, the irpetus for change waa tha conatruction of a 
new high school facility in 1967. The Hood River County School District took 

that opportunity to revamp the curriculum, and when the Board of Education be^an 
consideration of the new school graduation requirements in 1971, the district 
took steps to assure that its curriculum was in line with the state's proposals. 
No major changes In the curriculum were needed in 197A in the Hood River district 
to me^it the new graduation requirements. 

A different approach Co impleiDenting change in the curriculum was taken in the 

Portland metropolitan area. Local school districts and intermediate education 
districts from Clackamas, Multnomah, and Washington counties Joined together to 
form the "Tri-County Goals Project" in 1970 with the intent of developing course 
goal outlines in 12 freas of Instruction. The project was Intended to fulfill 

the nood for technical support encountered by some districts that wanted lo 

implomont "Roal-based pror,ram development and evaluation. " The int.. eduction to 

the project's report stated; 

(Me of the most promising and potentially effective and liberating 
novrmentn to reach nchool dintricta in recent yearn in the r^tatemetit 
()f measurable learning outcomes and the development of programs and 
valuation tcchniquec to support tf eir attainment . 

The short range objective of the project was "the production of collections of 

ediiratlonal goal?? (learning outcomes) appropriate for use In managing and 
plrinnin^', at all school system levels.*' The long^-range purpose was "to help 
bi ir)); t/cmsistenry to t\\v way school districts develop goal structures for 
instructional planning and evaluation." 



A goal myMm was d«velopttd which suggested the establishment of goals at the 

district, program, course, and Instructional levels, along with the optional 
tneasvjrement tools of "behavioral ob.iective" and "performance objective" ti> 
measure how well the student has met the Roals. Under the planning system 
suggested In the project, system level Roals would be developed by the Board of 
Education, and would he very "eroral; prop.rnm IpvpI poals would be established 
by cuirricuium specialists, primarily at the district or area level; course p.oals 
would be written by teachers and curriculum specialists; and Instructional goals, 
or teaching plans, wuld be prepared by teachers. (Doherty and Hathaway, 1971) 

The work oi the Tri-County Goals Project, particularly the project's conception 
of goal development, had a major Influence on the development of the state's 
new graduation requirements. It also brought attention to the new emphasis on 

Ko.ils .m<l .icvountabili ty in education. The Tri-County Tr.vjcct later became one 
(It the kev r,..;(Mir< es in assist iii): districts wittiin the tri-couiity area and around 
the state in developing course goals to meet the new graduatltm requirements. 

Other innovations were beinj:; dcvelopod throwr.hont the stato durln}-, this period, 
and many of them were in the direction ot accountability and the development of 
competencies by students. 

NFFDS A^.SESSM^:^}T DTI'DY. A "Needs Assessment Study" was (omincted by the 

Dcp.irtnu'nt nf [.duration mi \'>(>'> in pons.' to an aniendnuiil I' t h. 1 l.ii..nt,nv 
and Secondary Kcluca t i on Act (K;;[.A) ot whirh requii-.' . m 1, -.i.it. I- a'. 

Us educational needs before they could receive federal timdiiu'. The tirst 
phase Oi the study consisted ot \ 20 in-deplti interviiws with renhers o| t h.- 
>',ener.il iHiblic, educat(U-;, students, .uid hijdi s. lu.i.i ,lr, .:..Mit s tw .iiltuniM 
what these people perceived t.. be the m.ijor n.'eds of oducatiou. The luu-ds whiiti 



1^ msm rslMd in cte IntcMwt wrt tlvwi prlorlcy mingss tb« 27 Mjer eeiieattw 

were Included In a 27-stateinent opinion questionnaire. 

The questionnaire was filled out ty a randon aailiple of 800 members of the general 
public, all oi wlioa ware intarvia«#ad individually: 469 atudantSi 204 educators, 

« 

and 52 dropouts. The purpose of the questionnaire was to determine not only 
what the needs of education were, but how well members ot the four sub^p.roups 
felt the needs wer^ currently being met. 

The study showed that the top priority need in education In the eyes of the 
general public was that '^students need to develop behaviors indicative of self- 
discipline and respect for authority." The second priority need found in the 
survey was that '"students need to have available to them Job-related vocational 
classes." (State Department of Education, 1969) 

The top priority needs found In the Needs Assessment Study were approved in 
December, 1969, as •"Critical Needs" to meet the ESEA requirement. Along with 
the two needs already mentioned, ten other critical needs were Included in the 

list. They were that students need to: 

• Learn how to communicate effectively with others. 

• Acquire early mastery of the fundamental skills such as reading^ writing, 
and computing. 

• IJnderst aiui and rt^spert other people so they rn.iy It tome rt tr( f ivr iu 

hur.<in r t' la L ions . 

• Be involved in iearninK experiences related to snri.ij .iiMi ruor.il v.ihu s. 

• Kxperience t*^e acceptance of resp(;ns ibi 1 i ty and to make tieiisi<'Os. 

• I t^-arn at repted health prartlfes and physical « ! related t lir ust- 

^ ^ t ..i 1 rohn 1 and d ru>;s . 
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Uarii of the contributions made to society by all ^^f the various occupa- 
tional fleias and to undefitand that wany fields do not require a four- 
year college education. 

• Explore a wide variety of career opportunities and to learn about job 
opportunities from representatives of business and industry. 

• Have on-the-job opportunities and experiences. 

• Becofte intelligent and econonically literate consumers. 

The Statt" Board of Kducation stntod that KSKA TitU- III funds would not be 
available to programB "that do not set forth objectives stated in periortiiance 
terms against which the degree of attainment of the objectives can be measured 

and the pro>',ross and (uirronies of tho project can he evalnatod.'' (Orepon iioard 
of Fducation, 1969) 

The Needs Assessment Study thus became the impetus for one of the first Board 

nrtions rrqulrinp, the noasuremont of learner outcoines. 

The study served as one ot the tirsL indicaLuri> Lu the btipai Ln*enL ot l.ducatiuii 
that a sizeable portion of the population felt that current student needs were 
not hoiny, mot in the Krhools. There was a Kood deal of similarity between the 
ntM-ds iitt^d ir. the Nei-d.s Assi-shn^t-nt liludv .i!ul the srh.u'l /, lad uai i on r c(|u i reiiu r.t ^> 
l.itiT .ido'pted hv the lU^ard idmation, and t hi- studv h.iii al U-^iSt an iiulirrrt 
effort on tho do vo 1 opniont of tlic i',raduat ion roqn i romont s . 

ukKCoN A;>Su(;IArH)N OF SKCOMiAKV SCHnnL PH I NC I PALS STi !A' , Ih* f ud- "t ^^Imm I 
.■r.iduation r tMpi i ronimt s hv th«* (Ut»>-i)n A^;: = (k' i at i on ol So^ t^.d.jrv s.hM^I r i ii- i p.i 1 s 
(OASSP) in 196^^-70 liMulod the support ot ednrators to thf idi'H <d rhange in hii'.h 
S('h(H)l ( i!r r i . u 1 and r ..d u.i t i t Mi r I'qn i ror ♦'ut s . Hu- Mui , >.i.iu^trd r tf» 

, ==r:p!i-t . Hh- . -rmii t t » ^ ' - final irport was <rifica! { \u fir iw rrliiiur 



placed on the (^rn«gle Unit and siipportive of greater flexibility in gradu^icion 



requiretnents: 

• The compulsory attendance age should be lowered to 16.*' 

• Minimum standards for high school graduation should include — 

a) A passing score on the CED tests^ or the equivalent. 

b) Siirrpq.qfnl ronipletlon of 190 Semester hours of high school courcework. 

• Implementation of the proposed graduation requirements should include — 

a) The CED test or equivalent should be under regular study and designed 
to meet carefully considered minimum needs of individuals in our 
society. 

b) The 190 semester hours of high school work should be defined so tb^t 
belli in-class and out-of -class experiences may be involved. 

c) The course offerings in any subject should be designed to provide 
alternative ways to meet state and district goals. 

d) Completion of the credit hours should be possible through testing* 
formal courses, work, activities carried out with approved agencies 
and institutions of the community and state, and in such other ways 
as may be encouraged by the state, established by the local district 
school board, and designed to meet individual needs based on a total 
guidance system. 

e) The total resources of the community should be recognized and appro- 
priate^! y used as a proper extension of the school classroom. 

f) 11)r stan(1ards of ac^hievement must be variable and, hrpefullv, basiui 
on more than the identification of cognitive goals. 



Ttie report stattni that "there is a definite need today to state goals, purposes 



uouth.: f.)ho iire between the ancs of 16 arid 18 are cxmrj^t fvom the /ai) if Lhey 
art. employed full tirne^ employed pai't time and in ccho(U pavL time, or" u)ho 
avc attcruiiruj a cormunity college. AIgo exempt from the lap are youthj 
between the agea of 16 and 18 oho have the mutual concent of the r.chool 
:^fr''rfirtrat^<"^K and the parent. 

.'"7 , 7»'>:* r i/ r'au! I'ali'nc'u .^Vjrrn teiiti^, are jiven ^' adul^r ! r 
^/♦^z*.: the pof^ubition uho h/ioe not gmdiuited fyu-rr h'ah lu^hc^ ! 

1 DuiLUiUuUi- /w^*' th^e L^kilctj He uoulu ^leed to L i t^i n 14 }\i^<^jti Jc^^t-t ^ 
/'*/ lor-iu Phe te.Uc are r.tinuiardized Diruu^jhout the ("euntr:^. 



and objectives, dttlgning actlvitlea by which objectives mey be reached, and to 

develop accountability on the part of Inatltutlons charged with these tasks/' 

a 

(i)ASSl\ 1970) 

Th# conaittee^a report was aubmittad directly to Dr« Parnell in April, 1970. 

TOWN HALL MEETINGS , At the same time that the OASSP was studying the school 
/r.i.!\Mt ion requirements, Dr. Parnell and some Tnembers of the State Board of 
LUucatiun were listening to citizens in a series of public ''Town Hall'' meetings 
throughout the state. Over 2,000 persons attended the meetings, which were 

luld in lA cities from October, 1969, to January, 1970, to express their opinions 
ni priorities tor education. 

Those who attended the meetings generally agreed with the Board of Education's 
propostHl priorities for schools. A booklet called •'Oregonlans Speak Out," 

vi N : ,itM*T the public Pieetings to compile the information and optnitins 
I'.tftu'Mui in the lA cities, stated: 

fvcnxi^ncy of mentron is a criterion for public concern about a 
r< ric, then primartj education development^ career education develop- 

' ^\ 'K.' 'iiiK'j <\2v^^rr counseling, carmunity oolleae devc iu\Pit:ni , 
; » \ ' , iuc<:'' > tkr dic.advantagcdy and addin^j thr t'i urti '7 " 

' . "'j - - i!^ i f u"^: dec f read pul lie iKtci'm:.. '^'-^'j 

■ ;>■:'.' * : '>ir trniction-related priorities . 

. t ti^ r r . : } [priorities ot the Board included improving school finance structures, 

' . :\r i .It i rap between th(. schools and the pul)tiv', i riif^ r « 'V i n»' 
• ' ■ i y ni l r* rr i f icat inn, improving, the rruinapement ol scIuk)^, ar; l 

- It-. ,.,ih.res, auditing educational programs as a means of accountability, 

= . : ^ .it { li o[)jMa t un I t V , a (priority w'liich ituludt>i ti.i-.i 



Hak€ availablm to eaah Btudmnt a planned progran: under eetwol 
aupspyiaim with 4kmpleHm of a full amaondaty proapm bu each 
student as the goal; dcteimrine the feasibility of a 12^month echccl ; 
atudy the appliccdnli ty in of the com^KiUoru attcrdcLK^t , 

and rcvit.i) current hujh cc^hrc! .jraduation rCi^uivcru yiti': tii'^.i^ . ;* 
thrf}> rffr<-^^ irrfii^n^ i >: r,^ * ' yii 'Kd:r:du^i! i'tudr>:t >:,'i !r. ^ls'r:^:r: ^ 
1970) 

This list of priorities was adopted by the Board of Education in March, 1970, 

Since that time the list h«iS been r<*vise(i. 

The board found that the concerns expressed at the Jow\ Hall meetings were 
similar to the priority needs which came out of the Needs Assessment Study in 
1969. The need for developing the '^Fourth R" and the need fur career education 
development were frequently mentioned in one form or another many times in the 
Needs Assessment Study as well as the Town Hall meetings, (Wright, 1970) 
Thi^: fnrt wns prnbnbly inflt;onfinl in the drrir^inn by the Ronrd nf 7durnt1nn to 
inrlini*' (.irtM-r Kf1\i(\'i t i on :ini! ( i f i /rti'^ h i p I' tltii m t i it^ rhr new •w'tHM-'i r.u!'': i t i on 

LFCTSIJ\TTVF ACTTON . Tn the Vrvt*-rim between the 1971 and 1973 legislative 

s»-<si('its, tw«^ i'ill.N (i4-nliii>' witii s(ii(^('i ^M..ils anci <urriculur were beiiu: developed 

' y : -fir. ^ , t ^ ' ■■ i : I . ! i " ' ■ i!^ i t t ^ ^ ■ !: i.du^ A. l^^i -it ? ! r 'jUi.-s t - I I'U \ 

levM'ilattire. Senate Hills 1 and 2 both ditn] in the 197! legislature, but they 
nt'VtTt heless tiad an influence on the development and apprt^val of new school 

■ r 1 ^ \ : ' ' ^ r :: ' . ' : : . ? ' *■ ■■ M ^ ! v. * !" t K ! ^ : ^ ^ 1? ) i :* » ^ ^ v . 1 1 ; i > r j m , , i t , r ' . 

, = ■ i ! ! - t i <^ t ! ' ! ■ 'V* ■ r ^ ^ ' : - T » ■ r 1 : f i ^ - * , t Im^ % p ^ v i ■ * ir- j !^ ■ f ? i v.- f ^ 't^' v* - 1 ■ *p 

r r Mitua t i « Mi r t'tji. i rtTTir n t ^> w'itl i t tn' [)i'pa r t rii-n t Kdutation .mu the State Boarti, 



Thi^ purpose of Senate Bill 1 was to **asslgn and allocate responsibilities for 

achievement of educational goals among the State Board of Education, the ! ^cal 
srhool districts, the community colleges, the State Board of Higher Education, 
the state colleges and universities, and the Educational Coordinating Council/' 

Educational goals proposed In the bill were: 

1/ Individuals equipped with the skills and knowledge essential in a complex 
society • 

2/ Lives enriched by the arts and humanities, 

3/ Individuals able and willing to accept their responsibilities as citizens. 

4/ Individuals qualified for entry into occupations leading to economic self- 
suificiency and able to provide society with qualified manpower, 

*)/ The generation and dissemination of knowledge acquired by research. 

6/ Individuals physically healthy to meet the demands of society. 

7/ Fiovision of a lifetime of learning;. 

Senate Rill 2 had as its purpose to "define and descrlhe basic education tor 
elementary and secondary edue^tion (and to) allocate responsibility between the 

M.it^- and h)(al school distrirtf: In achieving, the basic education of the student 
11., M!! wa'. pcu'o -.ptcitic than Senate Bill 1, listing t lie abilities tlu' student 
hliould l\ave developed upon completion of a given educational program. Vor 
oxampie, the bill stated that when the student had con.pleted the basic mathemziti 
prD/rar, h* :.ti«ail(l ht ahU to deuuuist rat e : 

A/ Ability to romput o accurately and make practical uso ol ina t htMiia L i < a 1 i,kiil 
B/ Ability to tmploy accurately the fundamental numhor skilh.. 
^ M'f" • . r<-f in^ md M*^e ^Taph*;, r/ib]r»s, (hart' , •'.t » t i sf i < *- , woirhls 



A total of twenty such statements were listed in the areas of language arts and 
reading, mathematics, science, citizenship, history^ career opportunities, and 

health and physical education.^ 

Senate Bill 2 would have attempted to accomplish many of the same things as the 
new graduation requirements. However » the end result of the specifically-worded 

bill would have been requirements which would be much less flexible than tbose 
which were ultimately adopted. 

DR. PARNELL'S PERSONAL COMMimNT . The effect that Dr, Parnell's personal 

commitment to new educational concepts had on the development of the graduati(^n 
requirements cannot be minimized. Even before the OASSP study and Town Hall 
meetings, both of which suggested the need for career education, Dr. Parnell 

was speaking publicly on the need for n greater emphasis on careers-oriented 
programs. In August 1968, for instance, he told a group nt 900 teachers and 
administrators; 

The main problem for meet youngsters in high school ir motivation. . . 
whj not develop **joh ryluntrr" courses to prepare a student for a 
particular field or work, juct as ue advise certain types of courses 
for thtjiw L'^ho iM>:t t'ntcr (Vaj'>u'l', /;^^^ ) 

One month latter, Dr. Parnell told the I'ortland City Club, rr,. :\ i kH r^orhu 

of mil tkcoru of education is relevance or reality In the same speech, 

Dr. Parnell saiil he hopt-d to develop nu^re a ^'product report** typt^ c>t assies merit 

in Lhu luturt' wlui:h would toll what lt^ L)oing ac comp 1 i ^^ht■^ i in th*^ st!uH)l:>, 

\ 

In December, 1969, Dr. Prirnell elaborated on the concept of a( count .ih i 1 i t y ' i n 



the schools. He told a Btatewida aaatlng of school ^board nanbaras 

The public hae a right to ask tux? queetione in parti<5ular and 
wc had better be ready to answer. The questions are: "What are 
you trijinij to do in the schools and "How welt do you do it?" We 
uyCLl need more public money and we will have to be accountable 
with public funds. We will have to let the public know what it 
is buying. Too often we fait to develop perfomanae criteria^ 
whereas we should have criteria specifying what the student is 
expected to achieve and his degree of skill. 

Dr, Parnell added that in the i970's the state's schools would ''move towards 
accountability." (Parnell, 1969) 

Althoup^h it is likely that modifications in the graduation requirements would 
have been made even without this strong support from the superintendent, the 
changes might not have been as rapid nor as far-reaching without it. 



IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS PROPOSALS 

It was \\\ i\\v context of these evtMits that the first draft of new scho'ol gradu- 
ation requirements was prepared by the Department of Education, The draft pro- 
posal, along with a plan of action for implementing the new requirements, was 

( onif) U'f tui on September H, 1971. 

ihe proposed change in graduation requirements marked the first lime that re- 
visions in the requirements were considered separately from the larger "Minimum 

St.Huiarfis fv)r C)reVM)n Sehtxils," of which the graduation rc^iu i reiiuMit s .nt- a part. 
0:u' it tht; r tin r^as ns t(>r the i nciepeiulen t consideration ot (ho silioi'l )'aa(ln- 
atioi. nn-u i rt^r tni ^ was ihv tiope tliat the time hetween conii i <iera t i on (»l chan^;e 



and the implemencation of new requlr«Rents would be reduced by evich a procedure • 
At the time that the first draft of the new graduation requirements was being 
developed, considerable effort had already gone into revising the "Minimum 
Standards*" However, the new graduation requirements were approved in September 
197A, while the proposed changes in the •^Minimum Standards'* are still under 
consideration, with adoption expected in December 197A* 

DRAFT PROPOSALS DEVELOPED . The first draft of the high school graduation 
requirements proposal was presented to the Board of Education at their 

September 29, 1971, public hearing. The Board responded by approving a plan 
wliicli called for the dratl proposal to be ^»iven wide circulation to varimis 
organizations throughout the state. 

The proposal was distributed to the Oregon Association of Secondary School 
Admin isirators (OASSA) , the Parent-Teachers Association, and many educational 
interest groups between October and December, 1971. Representatives from some 
of the groups met with Department of Education personnel during the winter months, 

and from thi- input of these j.>roups, a new draft was developed and conpleted nn 
ItiMiarv 1^^7?. This dncument w.is made puhlir at tlie OASSA winter conff^renre 
1)0 in^ held in liugene. 

A third (^ra.ft, whirf^ wns rompletod on March 17, 1^72, took into eonsiderat ion 

rht mrriinrnts f -r i t i c i sms whiih wer(^ vnicod at t lu' OASSA (onlrrente. Ihis 

.iratt v;as pre:.onlfd Lc the pubLii in hearinj^^s held in Pi-nd 1 1- 1 nii , (mm,*, f'-ty, 
S ilen, and Kla;nath Falls iv. the spring;, and summer of W)//. The r^'Spons* to t hi- 
i.i'W /raduati*-;- r im|u i rt»ruaiL at llu'Sf fiearin^'S was )-;iMU'ral!v su[)i)or t i ^'» . 



th« spring of 1972, but did not take action until September 22, 1972. On that 
day the new school graduation reguirements were approved, with an implementation 

date set for no later than the graduating class of 1978. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE FIRST AND FINAL DRAFTS > A review of the various draft 
proposals will show that there was an actual change in philosophy on the state's 

role in education between the first and final drafts. Although both drafts 
included the concept of minimum survival level competencies as part of the 
requirements for graduation, the first draft listed all of the survival skills 

a student would need to graduate, while the final version left the decision of 
deLcrminin^ survival level competencies to the individual school districts. 

Among the 4'* competencies included in the first draft but not present in the 

document adopted by the Board were: the student must be able to 

• Read a newspaper at a proficiency level 

• Accurately compute the difference in cost per unit between smaii and 
large quantity purchases 

• Describe the procedure for filing a permit to build a home 

• AcruraltOy balance a c heckhc^ok 

• Demonstrate safe driving 

• Change an automobile wheel. 

Ldcal scliool districts havu thv o\ainn (>t requiring thest- or ot\wv survival 

competencies t rom their students; itowt-ver, now the thoiit ol survival skills 

is left to ttie district, while in the first draft the ueiMi(/(l .survival skills 
wcro "".aruiatoH ^^v- the st;it*». 

tw.^ Kt'V i lu'S wiU'S Will' nt'l),tttd iu thf di' Vi- 1 Mpi'ii'iit ^^1 t. hi >.r Sidu.tt i < i. 
rtMjii i riTrnt - wrM- ^•<it^illt^ it" t^ihira t i nna 1 o()j)<»r t uoi t y and state vtTsns lucal 



control ot Che •cImoI curricylutt* Opponentft of thm flr^t dtmtt of the |r actuation 

requirements argued that the proposal would give the state too much control of the 
curriculum and educational programs of local school districts, which have tradi- 
tionally worked to maintain autonomy In defining programs to meet local needs. 
On the other hand, the supporters of the final draft were primarily concerned 

4 

with guaranteeing eqUxil education:^! opportunity in tcrmn of specified iriiniiDuni 
outcomes for ail of the state's students. They believed that by leaving the 
development of survival level competencies to local districts » there might be 
inequities in educational opportunity. 

Uliile supporters of local control won the debate with the adoption of the final 
draft, the issue of educational equality was left unresolved. Members of the 
Department of Education have found that there are some similarities in the 

minimum survival level competencies developed by small districts and those 
developed in the stateVs lar^^e school districts. However, there is no ^\uarantee 
that students in all districts will have equal educational opportunities, and 
the research done by Ken Bierly in 1974 (Appendix A) reveals that there are 

m^iny more dissimilarities than there are simi larit iL\s in the minimum competency 
statements being developed by districts. 

Although the issue of local autonomy was resolved in favor of supporters of 

strong local control, the question of etjual educational opportunity will 
continue to bv a focus tor debate in discusBlons of s'.raduatior requi remt^i t s . 

Othtr c ritic i.^;mi; (^f ihv new );raduation recju i rements proposal were consistent 
in (liseussions ol of the draft nropos:il,s. Thr* {)rc»>'nn Assoc i a t itui ot 

StH*)n(iarv Seh^.i Administrators was represent e<i bv its Curric ulinii ( onun i ^. , i i 
and rdiusi t i i ^TKi ! F^Mit ies Cnnrrissi^n at Ihv Septc^mber *■ 1 , P*/.\ l)iMri!U' wIh'u 



r«quir«*tiiM i»r« adopttd, and thty wrgad th« Board of Education to postpone a 

decision on new graduation requlretnenr ^ . The OASSA stated the need for specific 
guidelines and clarification of the requirements, and suggested that pilot 
projects be authorized by the Board to test the proposed changes. The OASSA' s 
message to the Board was, "This is a complex and cidtioal move and we feel 

fnYjnl nrjH total adovtion 

ic made . " 

In a section-by-section review of the graduation requirements which were ulti- 
mately adopted by the Board, the c^ASSA had many comments and questions. Some 
of them are listed below. 

Unit of Credit — 

• There needs to be some standard of riuivalence for summer school and 
night school. 

• Programs and grantiPK credits by community col lores need to be 
coordinated . 

• Whac are the standards for credit for "away from school experience"? 
Home instruction? 

I'l.im u'd ('ouQ ic;^ - 

• 11 districts wire to implement merely the writing ot planned courses, it 
would necessitate a tremendous outlay of tuuds. 

• Sm.ill schools with limited staff and resoerces and multiple prepar.,t ii.ns 
ol tea.hers would experieiue r.real dirflculty in neetinr, this -equirement. 

1 r ♦ M i L h V i >. . ill, i lUi t i 

• How would tt'Stiiu; m t h» alleclivc donuiiu be: a^cump U slue! / 

• VJhvxv will distruLh iibtain the staff and t: inu; to trsi ? 



separate course; that there were no guidelines for the development of ttinimum 
competencies, that an Increase In credit requirements might restrict the flexi- 
bility of schools when dealing with "unmotivated students," and that perforr.ance 
indicators and survival level competencies might not be needed because "the 
diploma currently certifies that a student has acquired certain skills." 
(OASSA, 1970) 

While educators had many doubts about the new graduation requirements when they 
were under consideration, students who were exposed to the proposed graduation 
requirement revisions were nearly unanimous in their approval. In a summer 
leadership camp of high school students held in July, 1972, 85% of the respon- 
dents to a questionnaire stated that the proposed requirements were more satis- 
factory than the existing ones, and 88X of the students felt that the concept 
of performance requirements, or minimum survival level competencies, should be 
incorporated in the roqui rements . Comments made by studonts at the leadership 
camp suggested that the students were supportive of the new proposed require- 
ments because they would help students make the transition from student to a 
Ticnibcr of so(it ty, and hrcausc l\\vy wtuild [)rovide ^reatt*r educcil ional oppor- 
tunities t(^r the stiidonts. (State Department ot Education, 1972) 
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A REVIEW OF THE SCHOOL GRADUATION REQ'JIREMENTS 
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eompe£«ncie6. Although chafiges" were made In the credit and attendance require- 
ments, the addition of the all-new section on minimum survival competencies is 

the most fundamental change from the old requirements. 

ATTENDANCE , The requirement for attendance has been modified to state that a 
high school diploma will represent the completion of 12 years of school work. 

In the past the requirement has been geared to a four year educational program, 
which is inconvenient for districts with junior high schools and for nonconven- 
tional educational systems. 

Under the atter.dance renuircnicMU , local distrlt ts have the options of decidinr, 
whether to offer programs longer or shorter than the conventional four year 
period for exceptional students and whether or not to waive some of the on-campus 
attendance requirements. 

UNITS OF CRi:i)IT. Many rhanKes hnvo been made in the school credit requirements. 
Under the old system 19 units of credit, each consisting of U5 hours of class- 
work, were needed tu meet the cri-dit requirements in an Ore^',on Iiigh school, 
ihe lu-w t tMju i I .TM'Ut .all l.-r t iu- -.LiuK'nt tc olitain .'1 iii: i t s crt'dit ot 
1 30 hours oach in ordiT to ^^raciuate , aiui tiu* (itdil i^iiuii m variuuo wiia^ 
ot study" rathrr than in rtMiuirtHi subjLcts. lUv uvu rcijuiiid areas of study 
Iff IV^rsr^rvn! KiiMrMM-, ( ]r(*»r IMui ntinn^ ,ind fari/rnslup r*lu(aliiui. other (ndit 

A listinx'. o\ i\iv rri'dit rt^qu i r^Miu-nt s undi-i thi' Md^ syslrr. iy, y.ivi-n on i^i^^ 



Cvedit rtquiremntfl under thm old •ystMi 



Subject Units of Credi t 

EngllBh/Language Arts 

Social Studies « J 

Health and Physical liducation 2 

Science 1 

Mathematics 1 

Flectives 10 

TOTAL 19 



The required areas of study under the new graduation requirements: 

Area of Stud y Units of Credit 

Comtnunicat ions 3 
Social Science 1 
Citizenship Kducalion 1 
Health Education 1 
Physical Education 1 
Laboratory Science 1 
Mathematics 1 
FersoEhil Fi[i*in( c 1 
Career Kdueatiun I 

F lei lives K) 

rOTAL 

The now Person;il Klnanre roquiremont Is aimed at "helplnf, ^tudcntf; develop the 

ronpe t eru* i f»s needed to (ope witti fhe tinanrlal ff^nrerns related to tl:eir life 
rules as consumers." (c^AK 22-103) 

The Career Fdufation area of stiifly is expected fn ''help sttid(»nfs develop )M*nf*ra 

^ • uj^a t i i 1 nr;p* • t j'lK n - rn - di * i 1 1 . t ini i t i « >n t 1 t »'i r i v» - I v u i t h i (i -i Im < i<l r . (H )■ » » 
'Mret-r clusters or r«-I.:Lt<l MCcujvi t i oris . ((^Al< JJ HiS) 



:<>: :* 



The CUlssMhlp Education mtmm ot •tudy^ Aithough not 4«£ineti in the graduation 
requirements, will in many districts deal with the development of an under- 
standing of the democratic process and the responsibility of the ciLizen toward 
society. Among the concerns which conceivably could be dealt with in this area 
of Etudy would be the understanding of zoning, how to vote intelligently, and 

Although the term "area ol btudy" will be synonymous with ^'subject" in some 
districts, there is a distinct difference between the two terms. No lonRcr will 

there be the need to place all students in the same English class, fc^r instance, 
regardless of what their career or life goals are. If the districts provide the 
options, a student would have the opportunity to enroll in any number of courses 
or mlnl-conrses to meet the new "Communications" requirement, dependinR on what 

his interests are. In any ni ihv areas of study in the lu^w requireueuts , the 
studiMit Huiy ticive ((njrr.ts .wiilahle to hirn that Vnvvt hi,s specific interest ^, 
whereas In the past, many required courses have been able to touch only lightly 
on a number of Interests, and all too frequently were taught as college prepar- 
atory oiairsi-.. The variety i^t cmirses nffereci li> .1 student fill the hi>'ji 
^,i•l^(M)i recju i renient s havi^ heon dubbed "se lec t i ves . 

The shilt in terminoloKy from sul>jeci: to area ut study al-o allows the student 
t,. :MMt ifcut rr^iu i rone nt tor r ho rorjuiri'ti afr.'is of sLU(iv .ip[Ovin;' port kmc 
<.t .J n!i':it'f> r.t ilittorent iDurses t(^wards nu-etiiu; the requi n a.ont . For instaiuc, 
the schor.l (ii^strict mav decide that the pt^rtioii of a hiMTie ecnnorucs courst* 



/ / 



vhlch dealt with budgeting and marketing fulfille pert of the requireMnt for 

a unit of credit In Pcr<5onal Finance. If a quarter of the course work dealt 
with financial matters, the student would have fulfilled one-fourth of the 

Personal Finance requirement » and would obtain three-fourths of a credit in 

\ 

the non-inandati>ry home economics cpurse, 

Onr a\ t h<* st i |)u lat ions in the now Administrative Riilt* 22-l()S to 22-liS (the 

school graduation ro^iuirements) is that school districts must conduct a "needs 

assessment" on the elect ives it offers. Districts may choose to conduj:t such 

an assessment annually, every two or four years, or use a different time span. 

in the section dealin^i with electives, the graduation requirements state that: 

Local, dictvictc nhuli develop electioe offerings vhich provide 
ctudentr the opportunities to earn a minimum of 10 elective units 
of high nnhool nredif. The development of these electives shall 

})c ctructiD'cd in trrf^r (>/ the pcrronal, cocial, career^ and post- 

' r.chi i'- t'iJiu'ati^>- ; Kt idi- of i>tudcr:^r^ Vocuti^iyial ^ scicntifu'.^ 
,//'^;, muderr, ur:d h.LiJ'!U>:: t ^ rr> a* rtudcK!Cy i'^uii' 

i t it t 

ir*' ou'oioMjcd tc ( r-i .^:dr raried cxfyeid^crccc in th^ ftuf arte anil 

Althwnj'j) .1 Mt ftls assfs:^inon I is not required ofi the so-cilUui select ives, it 
i rx;>tMtiMi tti.it siu h t'VM 1 ii.it I on will be conducted by many of the districts 
otierinj*. su(h an option. 

1 Vi-n chtui);h .stuilcnt- i:nii\l ^itldin twc iiorv units of credit under the new r^'quirc 
■ii;r r if^Miii.f f.i t i ;■ r -^pcnf mi (I.jss will r«-nuiin .ib'^ut tl^- s.jmc . Pnth'r tin 
oiii f cijui ruiranis , 1 -Vy huur,> til <luss work wen- needt d tn ult,itn tuie unit <»1 
irtdil^ hut uruicr t tu mv requ i r t-nn-nt s , only IK) hours .if*' iMtdcfl. Sn , 

r r s wt ■ r * ' : <■ t ; f i « \ .\ r * ^ f { Im I units which w« m * i r <} i : i t i d in t li< : f , 

: : / , / ' ' ^ ^ ^ r , v; i ! i ' ♦ , (m - n t i i ; i 1 . i s under tin- ru w s \ ' . f « , ( li i e i I v , / ) 



Local dlttrlcta have bean given a nuaber of optiona in the area o£ credit 

I , .,t;i r. -T^rntr. . The district may dnrlde. In correlation with the option of waiving 

-f tin- Mp-c impus credit requirements, to allow credit (cr cclle>-,f l uurst^s, 
iwr work experience, or for independent study; the district may decide to allow 
Afedit by examination, so students will be able to waive required courses; and 

iivi t ru' t luoK-nour iengths the courses. 

!hr t.ii i i\uii the credit requirements have been retained in the high school 

..rr;. .l;nr: ^u^i'as th.it the unit of credit will Still play a role in Orvy^ow edui a- 
r; nowiVt-r, I lie new puitioii i)l tlie graduation rcc^uiruiuen t s ::.irii;.u:. survr.: 

l. vi 1 . ompt'teiu'ies .ilso will play a role in the educational process in the 
♦ » » f ' ? r ^ 

.;; , . VAi. U.Vl 1, CuMl 'hTKNClKS . The "survival level cor.-.H- 1. eiu v" • ? 

... , , ...lu.it i.-u requirements has probably been the most widely discussed an<l 
if.mr tin<terst(H)il of the miinv chanRes. 

. ., I > .-ju 1 rer.,»'iit , •Vriv stu-ifiU i . xj ' ! ' ■'• ' 

, ,:! .i-,i.l.T.d iircess.iiv fi^r survival in .i romplev siu lef . i tiesi' 
.•km:- ,;<:viv,,1 skill: will be in ttu- areas oi I'erson.ii Devel^q-mcnl , Sori.il 
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E/ Develop and maintain the role of a lifelong learner. 

In the area ot Social Responsibility, the Administrative Rule states that 

• ^.ii'M.i,.i ..livrh>p n:inii;;u::. - { t^u^ iv s to luiutu^^ t- 1 t r tivt-i-. ; re 

pons! hi y ns: 

A/ A citizen of the corotnunl ty , state, and nation; 



i : . t i : .i I L u with 1 1 i :> ^ji hf i t n v i i i»niut."ii l ; 



1 rr 1 



» t Li 



1 t 



, ,,r;wt .-rv irs , wf !! ,is ! r t . ■ rr i n i r.)-, wh.U const i t utes a "Nutviv.il luvt-I" 
• :Mst !wr districts is to cif 1 iin'ate exactly what 



} , > 



t r,» t . :* 



'W ^ [ r \^-' bis i diMl Ml i t i r 1 r. ! • 



Given drcoHngc of a variety of levcra^ the etudent uHlf deHdr 
thi' rmt pnint to apphf effort eat^h tnfev f(^'thr fvfrf^her^f^ 
satio faction. 

'Ji'UJK a nerieu of i I ! ur: rat i one , the af.udcnt <^ ' 8^ 'l r ^^l.*. 
Union High School) 

The minimuni survival level competencies developed by districts are to be Incur- 

poratijd itUo the curriculum in the most convenient way. Some cf)urses may not 
rontain any of the minimuiTi survival competencies, while others may have seveial 
In some districts, a specific test may be developed to see if the minimum com- 
petent' ies have been met, but the intent ot the requirement is to incurpurate th< 
ItMrnmr, lUH'iifd thrsi' ( oniin^ t eiuM into the turrirulum, rather t hap. to 

i,solate them and test them separately. KcRardiess ot where the development ol 
these minimum survival competencies is placed in the curriculum, by the end of 
fhr rv. Hth rmde t ho '^rut'ont ^^houlfi have .T-hioved all of the survival level 
■>'-;'ot f-ni i t .'il^ 1 j sh.ed hv t he <j j st r ir t . 

ilie survival education and ndnimum competency portions of the new graduation 
^^wMii r»»mf»nt ^ \r*^ n<>r inrenflerl to take up a major portion of the hi>;h school 

.i.rriiKhi:. ,m l-.l, the , j i 1 ; ir vt- rten t ot i:iinirui:i r » -e t e i. ^ i * • s viii ililv te(,uirr 
. :'i!;->r ;u>rtlM lii*' M :: r .ind el tort wiileh lii.ike up t hr ti»t.il i* d Ui . it i ol j a 1 

^r.v.T.r t^)r r. t .tu^l^nt-. I viMi it a stu^t-nt Jevi^lops all ^^t the nnnitvur; e(MT;pe 
? , - , , ' , \ ' . t 1 u I ? ! o 1 ;'. t . n: . ^ t !■ i( - < o ti ) . h - in i ■ i d i ; U . • . \ l ■ 

,till r h» .t^irsr, lic.eo.e t hi ^.^.itMLi^d for ,i po;:nrr yvA^v is 1 i 1- 1- 1 v to \v 

h!rf = . r t fi,n, f h*= ^^tanJ.nd ot .irln*'vin^' a niinlmum cun^peteiuv. I hi^ i^rirarv purptu. 



12 years of educationt as well as to provide a system of accuuutablli ty in\ the ^ 
part of 8rhoolR. Since students will not acquire their diplomas until thev have 

demonstrated these survival level skills, the hi^-'.h sclun^l ci i [ i rra wii; > lu » 
ap.aln have some meaninK^. 

Local districts have some options available to them which are pertinent to the 

i ompt' t eiu ii'S poMinii .'f tlu* >:r.idu.it i on r e(ju i ri*runt.>> . First, llu' ilistiirt ray 
.If'iMdt' to test for nilnirpum competencies in areas other than the thrive .hi t 1 i n<»(i 
by the Board of Education. The dij;trict may also decide to give pro-tests to 

t^nti^rin^^, nintt. >',ra(iers, wliich would indicate their <jt)ilitv ti^ ru'et mininnjr 
. i |M ♦ . • ii 1 1 - , r ■ w« ! 1 i . u ! h» i T ^ Vf r M 1 I a^ {. i ♦ v« i*;! i. t 1 i v . ' , i i na i . , , t 
district m,»y decide to awnrci 'Vert i f irates of comretenc y*' to students who leave 
hip,h school before carninj; a diploma, or who complete their high school education 

-.sifV-r hivi-:/ * ivr.,- ' \' * r]\. nr.vir » .-rrii*- >r ;^r':[\'.' % ! -p. f or-- i . 
^■■M. K \ ■ -t' r r n 1 1 1 w-M ! ! i :: : i a r that t t 'i ^ ai t hi' a a a i ^ ^a .■ i t i ^- i : s 

ilt*^>pite tht' la^ t that hu ha.-> \U)l >;radaated 1 rt^r hl^h schor J . 

i ! ii i r f ^a I /: . - ' a i r" p ; ♦ r 1 h i . h » iu - v i ?v, j v ' » ' ra : i i i / * ■ ■ 1 . : vt-" ' I i,a = 
■ l.i :iad«nt iw. as a /: : iit'-! Irni- ni..:^ srh^u^, h« h.i ^ d » » « ai ■ r ra U * d ^rrraii. 
.^ilh., a t.M? wh 1 ^ h sliwuM iu^l[^ h n:; in jih ii^arket. 
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concern of Dr. Parnell and the Board of Education was that the need for self- 
actualization was being given the highest priority in education, even though 

survival was not assured. WluU; Maslow's conception of survival differ. ri from 
that envisioned by Dr. Parnell, Maslow's model served to point out the ditferent 
planes of human needs. 

i'lJ\NNI-'.li COrKSK STMJ^HKNJS. one major portion of Lh»j Ki'i'iuation rt <iu i rcmor.r s 
that docs not fit into any ot the above three categories, but encompassea <i 1 1 
of them, is the requirement that school districts develop "planned course state- 
i.ciU::" for onrh course tanp.ht for rrrdir In a secondary school. The Btatement 

n.ust ii-,rlu(!r .1 list nt r,oa 1 s to be arhifved in the cour.st:, the K»^i^t-'r.il eour.^c 
cvmLcuL and expected Learuini; activities, and it must toll w!^ar iho studt-nl ran 
expect to gain frora the course in terms of skills, knowledge, and values. 
Furthermore, the^tatement must indicate the amount of credit offered for the 
...urse. wl.ttiur ott -(ampus experienre can h.- applied L>. course w.a k , ai.^l lUv 
other ..pi ions available t.- the student. In courses where minimal survival level 
.•.impetenrios are to be tested, they must be listed, and performance indicators 

he I 1 . t ..I It I 111- 1 • t r 1 M ' ■ option. 
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,■.1 ,muis.' ..teruMit .ire to provide publit access to 



vJMt is b.Jn^ tau^^t in the srh.u.ls so that greater public participation in 

I i.. ,n.,Mn,,,..i. n >• i v. .tu^lcnt:, ..a i.!.. n! vh , t ."xp.Tt in the 

. , : : :\ I \' I i; ! i -iH ! , i'^- ^ t i t' ; m T t . 1 ! i t ! V , to .issur-f t h 1 1 

tiu.'if .irr we I I "<lfl 1 nfil k'D.jls 111 eacli i our:^.- ivt sLudiTil i c.i i ii i n^, lut.., i:m->. 

,;,strirt w.nUs f .-xp.iiul the uselulnes:. ot the Stat t-ruTt >• , it ;;.iv usr t li.-i.; in 



Although a "typical" planned course statement probably does not exist, a sample 
statement prepared by the Department of Education's task force (197i) shows vhit 
such a statement should contain. The course titlt^ in the sample is "Pollais .iiu. 
Sense," a half-year required course which would provide one-half of the credit 
needed In the Personal Finance area of study. 

riu* "cfMirse overview*' states: 

Thtc courae i:- decyinrnyi to ncct the needs of ctuJentc in their 
current role ae a "consumer of goodc and eervices ." Activities 
involving earning^ mving^ spending^ advertising^ banking^ and 
buying will be the focus of the course. Student involvement in 

veai'-life experienca^ viLl he erni^'mryized so that basic kncnolcdge 
<7r i rki J ! r rrlatr f to yrrrr '^-^al nieyi iiyii can l e nlav' f^ rd. 

The "course ^'.oals'* are: 

# rhe student utLl be able to estimate the take^home pay of any ,^o( 

f r uni'cr iu: app' f 

• '^'hc student L'ill- knuu ihi^ cost of ci*edit id i I i*a/vv aocLi'liy.: r. 
many faotc>re involvt^d in a transact ion. 

# ''*}:t^ c^udi^nt '^"* / 1 h<* ^yh ! ^^'^ a^^a^Ui*,e ^he {-^^^f'p^f .-i/* Uyny** .''k' 

rdr ^f ■ ■ .;^■/ r:dotr, 

• * ijLuuerit ui I 1 n'mnj trie en'ments cf cvtiart Lnd- 1 I'ur'^ aod'ruiK-* 
' ^'iOi^* jd^^t. d::' ' :\ ! u * }\inrac * ' ^'y: , 

m The r:ud*>:l * Z ' ^-ru^J tl.t id^eriiKtr I'f .'urrful .:h(j;'yi^, ! :<j d\: 

"h) i fi i mum surv i Vd 1 >',r a^lu.) t i on (ompi^ tMir i cs" arc ; 




Tke otudent vitl be able to balance a oheakbook. 



The student will be able to reconcile a bank etatenent. 



The Gtudent will be able to ider.tify coriauncr praatiacc -hick ..vc 
0( 'nr, 'dered }>esponaih Ic . 



School dliitricts ar« not required to submit their planned course statements to 

the Department of Education for approval. However, the statements must be on 
til.- at thf (listrift off ire and avail.iblf for review bv the Depnrtment . Distrlets 
nrc also required to establish a system of record-keeping to keep track of 
whether students have met the minimum competencies established by the districts. 

Thf overall eff.(t of all ol these rhanKos "n the edurational system depends in 
a large part on the initiative and attitudes ol those affected by the re(iuire- 
ments. If the spirit of the new requirements is carried out, and the entire 

echi.Mt ional staff as well as members of the public become involved in the devel- 
,,ptti*-nt of the hiv.h srimoi ptoKrai;,. a noticeable chanr.i" i likely to Lake pJ,M. . 
In order to document this, however, observations must be made in the tehools 
th.it ltr.pl ementeii the rtMju 1 rement' In September, 197A. 



VI. 



IMPLEMENT AT I UN OP IHt GRADUATION RfQUIREMENTS 



;)r[)artnH'nl ot !^iu(^itii^ t^' ihv apprnv.i) d nt-w sflmol gratia- 




s immtHiialr. The tirst step towaKi ,t!>sisLitiK districis in 



I ■■ 



r ■ 
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of intensity has continued up to the present time. A chronology u£ the actions 
taken by the Department of Education includes: 

• October, 1972: Graduation Hequirenenta Uteeving Corrit:cc i.\xr 
appointed to coordinate aativiticQ within the DeparUnent 
Education. 

m November, 1972: Six pilot districts Were chosen to develop guide- 
lines for the implementation of the graduation requirements. A 

Task Force was developed within the Dp.partment to prnvlHv. mddnno^ 
and accir,ti.mcc to the pilot cjroupG. 

• May, 197'6: Pilot groups completed their work and synthesized 
it into booklet form for dissemination throughout the state in 
the following months. 

• ^H'piemicr, 197 A filth ex\^lainin(j the new (jvaduat : ck rcqui ra i'}:ir 

• Pr*tohf'i*'tJ(nu'mhrr, l'J7:: Ten onc-dau workslirpr ijrx\' held ^hvcujJicwt 
the state to assist districts in fleeting the net) vcnuirc^^'cntc, ar.d 
additional assistance was provided at the request cj distHcts . 

• f^anuarii-icbvuainj , :J74: Eight workshops were held in various parts 
' fhr rtntr to farri liari ze high school counselors r.'f-'th the effects 
j-tuhluuL'cr, vcqui Vi'meyitc would Jiuve on guidance ayid ccuncc^ iyig I'l'cjr^jnv . 

• f/anuanj-April, 19/4: The Oregon tSmaLl Schools Pr^onram^ held a series 
of workshops throughout the state in January and Februaiy to initiate 
srrull districts to the new requirements. Writing Skills Workshops^' 

Were held in March and Apri^l to assist districts in that aspect of 
thp reqrr rprnentn , 

i^i i yi ie ^4/^0 / i<.\-/'i4 keep Lyuj^^* uei'C lopcu ^jfi coyiLrucl i^ij t Liueaturs 
'uL^:dr the ; 1 ; a'^^v^:,'' ^f tducutioyi. huift :h'i\':oyu' of the guideiiyu.c, 
:jere c^^r-Jt.^^/ Jufie, and the fiyial booklets weVi' confdeted in 



• ApriUMay, 2974: Wopk^hopc were held which dealt with problene in ^ 

meacui^cihcnt of cdumtidndl outsmut ftff they retat&d to the at^aduat^'^^i 
requirmento for^ the benefit of euperintendente of snail' and neu:u/ - 

r.i r.cd cchcol dictri ctr . 

• Jum, iJ'/'U A Jniall Jchcclj uurvncr Inoiitutr pvo.jViMn uV;.' 

WilLamette University to f^'thev provide aceietanc.e to Bchoot Uctricic. 

• June, 197'J: State Department of Education staff workfihcpa were held 
to fatniliarize Departtnent of Education pereonnel with th^ scope cj 
thr nvadnation rfiqidrcmrntn . 

ntaUi'c cducatioml nctvovk which r-coUvcd tn" vcqi-J rcr.ptitP for the 
public ami for jducatore. 

GRADU A TION R F.()l]IRK MRNTS SIbERING COMMITTFE . The first official action of the 
Department of Kducation in response to the new graduation requirements wns to 
establish a steering conmlttee within the Department to guide future actions 
relating to the graduation requirements. Twelve persons from x.be departr^nt 
served on the steering committee, which had its first meetinr, October 9, 1972. 
The commlttpo's first responsibility was to develop guidelines lor applications 
from schools wishing to serve as pilot groups in developing guid-^ines for the 
imphMnontatlon of the requirements. The idea of selecting pilot projects to 
develop guidelines cane from the state superintendent, Dr. Dale i'arnell. 

The, steering committee is still in existence two years .iftrr it began, and 
meets periodically to further guide department actions and recommendations on 
the vraduation requirement'.. 



I'll.iv! !'R(Vil i 'lS CflOSF.;.. linrtt-eii distr it ts applii'd t. r t ^. 



l 1 • > f j I r " ! ' ' I 



which were to be estahlished under the auspices o! f hr U. p.. , i r.nt ui idu<..tH.n. 
,iud finance. i !iV s.'.O.iKiO in t.'>ifrai y.r..nt n.< 
, h. sffi t .a (1 
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'tlie six applications which were accepted were for the Cd^s Bay^ Eugene, 
Klamath Falls, and Lebanon school districts, for the combined Intermediate 

lultuation Districts of Clackamas, Multnomah, and Washinp,ton Counties, and for 
the Tri-Co League, whl h was made up of the school districts of Crow, Lowell, 
Maplpton, McKcnzie, Monroe, Siletz, and Waldport. ^ 

The pilot ^;r()u().s aiDed their efforts at developlnj^, sample minimum competency 
statements nnd performance indicators In the areas of Personal Development 
Kducation, Social Responsibility Education, and Career Development Education. 
ALpo, tlie pilot projects were to develop information that would assist districts 
in nifotin^ the state's administrative requirements, whith included submitting; 
a plan to the State Department of Education on how and when the graduation 
requirements would be implemented in the district* The deadline for the 
imp lenentat inn plan to he on file with the State Departnent of Education was 
.Uilv U P^7A. 

A task force was formed within the Department of Education to assist the six 

pilot ftistrirts in romp 1 e t i n^', the guidelines by no later than April '30, 1974. 

Mt'mbiTs of ihe task torce t)tu^atne projtMt mana^;ers proviciii)^; >-.uL(itUUc and 
.issisfanrt^ to the j^ilot ^.',roups. 

PIM^T PRdlKCT CUIDKMNKS COMPl.KTKD. Not all of tho six pilot croups were able 

t liM r, )! D'.li i V •it^vt'jup .t!l t ol tilt* i'.r.idu.i I i tMi rt (|u i t rru nl s , bt'tMu>^i' liwA- 

;;uMit*v w«'?i' lihiitiiir tj^tnr^^ in I ht- pilot j)!Mifits. i M.r., 1 s , int^nlu-Ts 
-t t six piNu (>r(>je'ts ru-t iti Kur.eru- to s vnt lu^^; i tliiw w^^rk iiito a ror.p 1 c t i'<l 



The work of the pilot projects was released In four separate booklets. (Oregdn 
Board of Education, 1973) The first one dealt with administrative requirements, 

and Hu>»)»e.stcd the fo] lowinK dateline for implementation: 

• Auj^ust . 1973 — The die trivet cuperintendent chould ctudy the (pilot 
project) guide, appoint and orient a project manager^ and work with 
the project maruiger on a preliminary budget. 

• August, 1973 The pix>jeot manuyev should select a sleerinij oururd t tee . 

% SepLcmhrr^ 197) Th^i cti^vnij .\rr:'t*tU' N /;»:/;* ^ ^ 

e Noveitiher, 1973 — The steering comrdttce should prepare a final report 
gain approval from the euperintendent and safiool hoai'd. 

m lanunrv, !47^ The :d(Vi rJiou-d rcc^civc c7Pr?vi.\;;' f'>v'^? "^hr ::ta^r 

• February, 1^?4 — Deoelopmeni uful iifip LemenUxtion shuuod bt:jin u^rk 
r>hould begin on identification of nininun cornpetencies and performaKce 
indicatovn. 

• Apr 1 1 j 1 9 7A Tdpntifinnf ^'on <*c:rm>etoni:^ies and : f^rfoiTUK(je iyulicat''.vc> 

<%)rrj-^rtrd and dir^t rth'Utirl . 

• 5cptotrit>er, I 97A R,^.;u' i^cn^-^Ktr r-.irt ic irrf Irn, K^^i!, and. i:nrk rh-A?d 
Cijnt 'yiiu' cn Ir.vcLjrmeKt <\f rlarx fur ether jnuiL Irvr.lr^, 



cxpt'ilcil, .>oiMi -I I iu' .si. ill'-. Ji,slii».l:, WciL abii- I. kLCj^ \ip will, llu .a;^. 
v;c.stt'ci liinc'liut' i>r rvt-n st.iv <ituMil i^f it, while othcTs 1**11 behind. V.i^m' 
districts licvi' Inpi'd **nr t wc^rks** whith ini liidod manv int^Mattin^; st^>;ments n\ an 



BiM.Met:. n, IN, atici IV pr.^vidtJ sarrph's ot prn^»ran >'(K!!s, inininuim . onp* t me n-s 
and pfrfortuHu f iiKii^at^^r^ in tlu' arras ()1 perscmal di vr [ opnii-n t , soii.il ra-spon- 



An €!valyatlon of thcr nork of the six pilot districts noted that the projects 
had varying denrees of success. The Eugene project did a ''superior" Job ot 

developing speciiic performance indicaturSi the evaluati(u^. rK^ted, but soini' o\ 
the indicators were geared to testing skills at the Intermediate level, rather 
than the minimum survival level. The strong point of the Coos. Bay project, the 

department felt» was their development of administrative guidance Trntcrl.il and 
an Imp 1 enient .It 1 on tlmclinr. Thi* Trl-Co I.ra>;u(> projort followtnl the s.imf pattern 
as Coott Bay, and showtid the ef fectivenesa. of having small districts work together 
on graduation requirements. The Lebanon project was able to successfully iden- 
tify rareur tompctent ius in communication and st)cial and personal dt^velopment . 
The Klamatli Falls proiect worked primarily on minimurr. ct>inpet en( ios aTui pertor^ 
mance indicators in the areas of personal development and social responsibility. 
Finally, tlie Tri-county prolcrr, which had the ndvantar>e of larpe time snd 
nnney i nvtsli-cnt s bv t hr districts invi^lved in the pro]e(t, developer! a i\iy,\i 
^uaUL>' icpulL in virtually t-Vury area n*-w t ^qu i rer..-n: ^ , ,ii-rdin;^ 

the Department of Education's evaluation. (State Department of Kducatlon, 1973) 

i tie dat i dt-rivt-d Ir^nt t svntla'sis workshoj) was rewritten and put iutc' hiujklel 

lut ill,, t Mi;.nit-r -! ' ^ ^ t i>M-k;.'ts w*^-^ printel atid .! i -U r I i ct t-d 
in Septerr«bor, 1^71; Ihe quantity printed at thit time was insut I lent to meet 
(hi* dt^niand htM .luse of lundin^ pr(>[> 1 ems ; however, tlie Kuuieliues wefL- Liter 

r H: t . • Mi !-«?•/. I I ? 1 f . r ^ ^MT p ! / - ]V ] r ] { ■ < ! . ' \ . ' P ' . ' • ' ^ ! i ! t r T t !it 

jl.'t rr-it't w-il- -s ' . p 1. f , Willi ii 1 i t,fv: t ht !=\aii: nU o! t !.i yr.\^Ui- 

.il ic.fi rt<iinrt{;M-nt UnMisaruls lliesf r i n i - ! t pt>i I ■ wi i e di:,trihuttd at f^ert in^s 



GRADUATION REQUIREMEMT8 ^0VIE > A 20 mliiute xmvie outlining Oregon new 
graduatioa requirements was produced by filnunaker J. Hal Whipple of F.ugene on 

t'ontract wiiii the Depariment ot i:ducation. The t llm provi<.led ex.in; s i : how 
survival-based education would affect the schools, and states that students In 
the 1930*8 were ^'experience rich, but information poor** — a premise which has 

influenced curriculum up lo the ,*re;,enL. However, the movie Miys, students are 
nnv; i iif ornial i nn rirh, iiu! c xpr r i enc^.^ piK^r*' so tfi^ro is a uvvA r(^r a shift it: 
educational philosophy, which the new Kraduation requirements art; inlcuUt^d Lo 
filU 

Thf nu'V i i- , cv^nip 1 r t fd i iMptonihor, ! M , ums hrf^adr.ist on c (^nrr.on i a 1 awA vAm^W" 
Lionai teievisiun, and has been used Lu iuiliale audiences lo the new rc^^uiie- 
ments. 

()NI->nAY WOKKSinM'-''* nvsT 1,000 rdurati^rs uvrc t^rnall * iritr< dured tn tJu- >'T'idn- 
aliun require4M:iiL::> m wiic vlu/ woikbUo^^ held in Llu ^^iLicu ii. iduber and 
November, 1972, The objectives of the workshops were to determine educator 
reaction to the Department of Kdu( at ion's publications, primarily the pilot 

ji-.jtit /.ii i do 1 I , ;r^>vivU- 1^,1. Uaiini.^; fn projtMf -..inaror- atui i'lns 

^>( in m , 1 di ITI^I^^; t 'iitliia- t ho r.^li- ihv adiTi i n i s t r <i t r , tiMihiT, studon 
;;. hiU)l hoard, aivd (M^mnunifv; to ot f or sessif>nf' on niana^.em^^nt , iH*rson<jl diVi-lon- 



^ It was at the Salem iwrkshop that faculty members and studenta from the Oregon 

College of Education received their initial training on the graduation reqvirc- 

mtMU.s. The college has provided a great deal of assistance to small schools 
and educators throughout Oregon in meeting the requirements since that time. 

It should be noted that, whll^ these workshops represent the formal actions of 

the Department of Education, mucli work took place on an informal basis. An 
estimated 500 to 1,000 meetings have taken place between staff members of the 
SDE and local districts to answer individual questions about the graduation 

rcquirenitnLb • The questions were not always fully answered because the answers 
simply wt-ri' noL available. [i(^wfver, many specialists from the I)e[)ar tnient offered 
whatever assistance they could to school distticts when their assistance was 
requested . 

j^'ili^^j'^^^ ll^*' effects rradunti(Mi requ i renieiR s 

wiuihl have un ^'^uidance and counseling were outlined in Oounse it)rs ' Workshops 
held in January and February, 1974. Among the discussion questions presented 
to (f>iinselors at the workshops were: 

• Do vou have a rutn[) ra-hens i ve appro«i('l\ for meeting; tlie individual tu^eds oi 
:>l uvltail.> i ui peL^iiUai «Uid educatiunai guidance? 

• Dues your program have enough flexibility built into its total system so 
tfi.it re.isonable alti rnatives are available for i»acli student? 

• I -> v.'tit 'uiiianri' {'ro^'rarn kt»yst(U)( in providin)'. this f It^x i 1> i I i t y ? 

• i i . ^....i \^iK)f\iA\., i UvU^ r liV i ;> i 4>ns 1(^1 lu']piii>, ^»tudcn{;> to ust- a 

f" .r o, f f u i '! 
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Other dlscussloti at the %#orkshops revolved around the concept of aurvlval edu- 

r 

cation and some of the requirements included in OAR 22-105 to 22-135. 

: ♦ w Mr'shoi-. wiTr hv]i\ .it TrtMsure Valley, Blue MouiUai R^)^ \ie Hivi r , S^Mit h- 
west OreRon^ and Mt. Mood Comunity Colleges, the State Library in Salem, 
Springfield High School and Pacific University. 

■ ' ( \ \\ '] U( 4''K Si!( , Tlic first najor phase of the Snail f'rlnu)!'; I' t'< ,'.1 a:V 
involvement with the graduation requirements began in January, 1974, when Lht 
program held workshops fur small schools in three locations. The workshops, 

^N-ndl MTi , ^ah'TT:, and rottar,o Grovr, sought to identifv the mlv <>f th 
: I M, f ! .ttKivi' r , tw (It'/il with the tasks related to the completion of the 
trict's irnplemtMitat ion plan, and to develop a timeline for implementation of 

I 1,1 I t u i r t:i;u' n t s . 

. ( -.i.i wt-T'r to 1 loved bv Writin>; Skills Workshc'i''.-^ in Marv tj ai-'i A; t i 1 , 
' wtii. h wor«' he ld in Condon, Pendleton, Crane, and Salens The <^hjeitiv»-; 
: t':.* . w<iksloi'> wt re ti; define the ).;rnduat1on roqut rer.entT t rrninol c^r.v ; t'^ 
• , rtiM^t i^t ^ ' 1 vrru^nt tron k i nde r i-a r t »mi thrnu^'h t hr t wt i i I ii 

. . . i . V . . t I i . 1 * t. i i.^ iii I t I * I A and u;* u o : a 1 ^ , ; I am .f ' m ; • « t ♦ » a ' 
j_ ^; i.vi! . nr.pi'tonc ii*s , and perfomiance indicatoi-^; and to prnvicie uU-a*^ 
t;. , itv lor imprt)Visi ^^uidance service and record kerpin> it j itatnt li 



worked on developing a booklet which provided numerous samples of what a planr.ed 
course statement should include and how to y\v about developing; a thorough reci^ril 

hi^i'iMiw, svsti'r.. Iru' (nntrnt::. ct .i s.in.ph pI.inniMi roursf stati'ntp.t tr.m tin 

booklet has ,i I rt^uiy bt»en rittui (piKes 3^* .incl 33). The booklet on ^-.uidelines ior 

% 

record keeplnp; prnvidrd sporifir Infrrmntion for schools on hov to rorc^rd the 
stU(ienrs' r^rades, rit t ond/in* ♦» , minlrnin <otr,nrten(V arhlevement . and ofhtT int^r- 

and In final torn In Srptemhi^r, 1974. 

^^ ; t ^ -nr t. f . Ui ' ; r ht • ! \* ■■ \ ■ . 1 ; ( w I t fi in t iit-Si- tiook i r t ^. Wf T . < < - ! ; s 1 ^ ; ♦ r <1 11. 

f lii' ono vrar ot ♦•yprr!<Mu<- oiiniMtf^r'^ ttacf \\<m\ with t tu' r tr: u i r rrion t ^ . 

i ' ' '^VV^* * * ''i • ^' ' ' .A r M'rur. i i^taduativw\ K t <; ' ] i r t^rif n t s :-ittri?;>; 

to v\iKv r tM v)nu:.iMh:.\ t 1 ^ns on what r4>ir t la* (U'partnrnt sfKUiid issuim* i !^ 
ucMlni>: With si Iuum >r.iduati'Mi t tMju i r cMutii t s . i tu' task li)rLe split 1 1 1 1 



The "pl^^nnlng groups*' which was concerned with the long range Tole of the 
Department of Education, also completed their recomnendatlons in May, 1974, and 

t hey inc ludod : 

• Establish a process for combining graduation requirements and minimum 
standards implementation efforts. 

• In order to meet the above goal, the Department of Education should provide 

an Kducational Frop,ram Director, two assistant educational program direc- 
tors, one secretary, and 14 regional consultants from July, 1974, to 
Krbruary, A pliast^-m.l of the pro^^ram would be^in in P^78, ami tlir 

final position wonlci ho torminnted in 1981. 

• A four-phase implementation schedule should be developed, with specific 
deadlines for each phase of the implementation program. 

• An fst i ni.'it hii(i)M't of $H)5,000 should be approvt^d annuallv ovor a four 
yt'ar piTiud tc^ put ihv proi^'sals into efftM t. 

These proposals and other possibilities are currently under consideration by 
SDK otli(ials. Upon rom[>letiou i)f tlie recominendat ions , some members of the 

f .j^,k iortf w> rkrd with t iir i i i - i t u;) t v ^'jiuij' t»n th^' twr- lMi)klt'ls. 

(>HAl)l'AT10N Ki:(|l IKi:Mi:NTS MFASl-Hi MLNT WORKSlK^rs , Three twc^-day re^',ional workshops 
w»*r«' \\cU\ in April and May, 1^7^, to consider the problems of mctisurln^; educa^ 
ti.MiMl ^-it. o. in rtl.ti>:; t 1h lu-w radu.it loii r*Mju i rm-nt h . V:\c\\ ot tiu* 
Wo^k^»itop^> w i.s allendtHl . pfiswn;> I t- i c I i u^, I J t'J jU iio^. i U 1 1 1 1 L :j . 
.ii.tuida for tht Wi>rkshoi>s c(M\si,>ttd of an overview of the ^.racluation recju I remen t s , 
i h.i^i. nl.in lor an iv.iluation sv.sttMU, thel)asicsot settiru; educational i)Uteomes, 



The workihops were held In Roseburg^ Feadletoii» and Portland. 

SMALL SCHOOLS SUMMER INSTITUTE , The summer institute of the Sr.a 1 1 -rh 

Program dealt wiLli curricuiuin development from kindergarteu through the twtiith 
grade, and placed an emphasis on the Implementation of the graduation require- 
ments. A panel discussion which included personnel from the Department of 

Education went over the graduation requirements with conference par L ic i panLfi , 
and educators from the Department and from OCF provided assistance to distric ts 
working to meet the July 1 deadline for filing an implementation plan. Repre- 
stMitatives ol seeondary schools commented on a follow-up questionnaire that they 
ni'i <l lurtht'T ass i statu t' in; 

• I)etermlnlng what our minimum survival competencies will be. 

• Making our total staff aware of the graduation requirements. 

• Coordinnt inp, semndnry (educntlnn) with elenicntnry (edtjrnf 1 nn) . 

• Record keeping';. 

Many other comments were received, but problems with record keeping were the 

most prevalent In the quent lonnal re . (Small SrhofOs Prn^rnn, l^7A> 

I N- Hi )U S h ^^ft^^^il} t*:./"^ • propoSiiis ot ihv Hiwii ran^H* ta.^K i( rcf wa*, lu 

hi>ld an in-lu)use wi)rkshop ti> update I)e|)iir tment of Kduv .it ion personnt 1 , this was 
compleffMl in lunp» I^7A. Sixty staff porsr^ns att#»ndis| the wnrVsh<M^^, H whirh 

t I ru* s[>t'r i t n asjii ( t s o t t hr >;r aduat l on r ♦ <jii i r rnu'iit s wt = m ifi m » t . r ♦ i i r a 

kiM'p 1 n^*. pr« M 4'«i u r r s , d j s t r n t i nip 1 t-nu-n t a t i ■ mi p hnis , p { afuira . nn ? ? i r » ' ,» ?i ^ - , 

minimum compf t eiir 1 es , per f ornuim f indiratc rs, rind otht^r 1 at im s oi tlit rt'iuirt" 

nirn t :> wt - 1 » i = x;U ,1 i fu' J . rpo-i i onip 1 »' t i < ui n i t hf workshops, ^ t a t ! i-n r ^ ♦ i . i : f I * 

Si h.it, ! .! i St r i ( r s . 
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TEIEVISION SHOWS > Five television shows were presented In tnld-Aupust, , 
for the benefit of teachers nnd members of the general public who had not beon 
thoroughly exposed to the high sihool graduation requirements. I he si.ovs wt it 
presented through the Public Broadcasting Service, television stations KOAP and 
KOAC during the weeks of August 19-23 and August 26-30. Each of the five shows 
was one-half hour in lenj^th. 

The first program presented an overview of the staters educational goals and 
how they relate to the graduation requirements, as well as the many aspects of 

the new re(|ui rcments . The seruiul program took an in-depth loot, at the survival 
rr»iri)ct t-ru i*'s in the lu^w r t q u i r i'Hu n t s .uui t hi' t htn ! v hehii^! tlin:;. Thv UH'hniral 
aspects of implementing the new requirements at tlie teacher ievei were considered. 
The third show dealt with planned course 8y|tements, the fourth show looked at 

tcnf'lunr, ru'tivities nnd learning evaluation under the new requirements, and the 

t in,M proKT'^^- 'iist»issed the procedurtvs involvt'd in ref ore; keepui)-. 

SHORTCOMINGS UF IHL: IMPLEMENTATION PRCXIRAN , Much work has been done on the 
tpplenientrit ion (^f the v^raduation requirements. Nevertheless, rrustakes have been 

p.,, if III lilt* iui;> Irnicnt .» t i«Mi p!o^',ran, ust-<i by t h»' Dep.irtnent v.-hiih ahiiu; with t hi* 
/ r .lilii.i f i r t'fpi i rcTit t s , has hi^vw iiitiri/eti hv sonir srtioo! i s t t i <• I :> . A t I'i*- 
fiutiit ror.iiient ol srhnrl .iistrii'ts is that thev wcfi' not ^'ivi'n iMimu^h t i ru^ ti> do 



the requirements to the districto; and the work of the Tin^oounty Graduation 
Requirements Project in preparing the c^.'idelinee on ^Tlanned Courcc Otate^^nt^' 
and ''Kcccrd Keeping^" availalLe in June^ 1074^ uac too late t^. ii^ c/ an/ •* 
ate asr>istance in some districtn , 

The fact that the graduation requirements constitute an all-new educational 

approach, one that has not befni tried on suclr a large scale anywhere else in 
the United States, means that many of the answers had to be discovered alon^ 
the way. Certainly all of the questions about the new graduation requirements 
cannot yet be answered, nor will they be for many years. What is si^niticant 
is tliat (iislritl rriticisns arc usually a^'.ainst i\\e i nsp 1 cmen t at lot) process, 
while the overall educational philosophy included in the requirements usually 
is viewed favorably » Accountability education has been criticized by some 
infltientlal ednrators, however, and thpir romiDents will he discussed in the 
next sccrii>n of this paper. 

The rationale behind the speedy implementation program was explained by 

I)r . Parnel 1 at the September, 197?, hearing, when the requirements were adopted 

ih»* publir, iu' salt!, "ufn't hcM - till n.urh loUf'.t^r" al»oul t tu- v;av the Sihcv>is 
!]t >w I a t f . 



VII. RESPONSE TO GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS BY SCHOOL DI STRI CTS ' 

[ u i'\a.*n f 'I I r ^ r t • i i\t . i a t i • < ! t* vt' 1 < > pt • a n* w s t i inn i r au ua i i nn r « u i r r ini - n t s 



(pigc 14), most dl9Crlot0 did not deal with the issue until the graduation 

requirements were being considered or were .ilready adopted. The efforts of the 
Sheridan, Eugene, and Cascade Union High School districts will be IcxkiMl ,a heir, 
as will the seven districts in Jackson County who worked together as a unit to 
meet the requirements. These districts serve as examples of the staters districts 

who have been the most successful in developing programs in Unc with the now 
y'.raduat Ion requirements . 

SHERIDAN SCHOOL DISTRICT . One of the first small districts to take the initia- 
tive in meeting the new requirements war. the flhcrldan district. With fhr n«?5:i5^- 
tancc of students and staff from the Oregon C(>nej;e of Fducation, Sheri<iafi was 
able Lo involve its entire school staff, froci kindergarten throu^;!; the twelfth 
grade, in the development of competency statements and performance Indicators. 
The work done in the Sheridan district has become a model for districts through- 
out Yamhill (bounty and the state^ 

Sheridan^s "Steering Committee on Graduation Requirements'* began its work in 
August, 197 3 -~ one month ahead of the timeline suggested in the pilot project 

v'uide 1 ine.s . ihri Mi>*,hi)iU flu- i nip 1 » nit-n t a t i . (UiMt-ss, Shnidan was abU' tc ^aav 
ahead of the .su^;>;ested tir.t line. 

In January, 1974, Sheridan staft members and i>CK studentj^ and statl ht^y^AW to 

di-vt'I..;) n.inin.am r . --^^ , ^ ■ • : , v •tatrrrrf' ,n-l ;■ . 1 . > r-. - ^ ^- in.Mr.tf^a^. t^r t ii- ai.tiut. 
1'hi:> task was (^-nph-teii in April, a!io rh»* r.!t»Mial-^ w^-re d i st r i hut t^.i t** ttsivhcrs 
in the distritt o!ie month later. 

; : , ^ ♦ * V, ^ ■ * ] ! n b r I ■ i : N ■ v^t ^ ; t ■ m > ■ ■ ' ? ■ » • ■ » ' ' . i ' i ; * ! 

r V),- t !• ? = M» r ' i r f h> : i r ? i ^ f [ .if »■ l ; ^ 1 vis! i • . ua i t r r ^ r ^ i , ; • ^ ' . i ■ - • 
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indicators and co^^ctmcy stacmMntSt This toul Involveiisnt resulted in a 

stronger base for acceptance of the new graduation requirements than if iho 
work had been done In rommlttees and handed dovm to teachers t>- irplrnent in 
the classroom. Sheridan's experience shows that there will be acceptance of 
the requirements if they are understood by teachers. 

Onf' maj(^r innovation which ranie out of Sht^rldan's effi>rts vn^ a (hecVlist which 
included all of the minimum competenc ley the district hoped to instill in their 
students in twelve years of schooling. When students are able tl^perform one of 
these niinimum competcnc iis , they are given credit on the checklist, and do not 
need to be coni:erned about I uture testing on tliat particular survival skill. 

CASCADE IfNION HIGH SCHOOL . Cascade Union High School in Turner is faced with 
some special problems because of the structure of a union hi>;h school district. 
Iht' hikih :*< hiMU .setViS six i iide[>fiuien t t aiit- schoi^l disfriits, .iiu) t iuM i' l).*v» 
bt^en some problems in Involving; all o( the districts in the implementation of 
the graduation requirements. Although the participation of primary schools is 
ii. t- loquircJ t hu.s lat, t • !;:. i r. 1 1 i a L o r s in l>olh the (.a:->*. .ivU- and ;)ht^ridai» aisiiiiLs 
'^t'f '.U' h i nVi . ! vt-r.t'h f ^ \ i .u { i ii- « t- s s I u ! p t'* ^) i i: . 

The (iascade district w<is able to keep up with the su^;^este(l timeline, and at 

t ht i :: 1 -^r-. i . | . r ' r r ai^ »• i i,a i > . t . r . ! ! . ' i a r i f . t i , t » 

tjiut Llie iU:,L liii p i f ihtM i r. i Liit^ I t; ij U 1 I C lat a i L ^> , lioL llit 1 Uti i u^; lrlt'<iSi' t i I,m lui 

tcathi'ia>, hu^> iut-n tiuiN t.ir. The dih>LriLL had Uk- ui v.iut a^;f .>l h.iVin>; 

it't' n i . . . . . . a \ :\ ,| ^ { \ i , I U a la i : ; i i ♦ in t |ii • . i r im . : i - - i<a ! ! i n.na t ♦ ^ a i- ( i . .n 



of the requirements. Also^ although not required to do so, the district has ^ 
developed a philosophy and a set of goals to be followed in developing new 
programs . 

EUGENE DISTRICT U . The Eugene school district was actively involved in an 
evaluation of high school graduation requirements even before the Board of 

Education approved the new state requirements. In January, 1972 the same 
month that the second draft of the stated requirements was completed — a 
committee of faculty and students from Eugene* s four high schools was appointed 

by the district superintendent to study hi^h school graduation retjuirenie.nts . 
The impetus for the formation of the cnuwrAllvv wds d request by [)r. Parnell ^ 
Eugene to assist the state by developing an alternative proposal ior new school 
graduation requirements* 

The (Dmmittet' was activt- fo»^ *M>'.ht ^nttis, and it developed s^nnt' ^;r<idua t lt)n 
requirement proposals ditterent from those linaiiy adopted by Llie state. 
However, Eugene did not abandon the committee' :i work, and the district now plans 
r>n imp! f»nont inp n unic|ue edur^^i ri on;i 1 systom in the hi^?,h schools, if approval can 

lit' {)l)taini'(i t run; the Stalo Dt^p.ir irntMit ut r.duraliuiK 

The Ku^ene district's propos<il is to develop three al t crt\at Ivi^ prop^rams frv^n 
which stiidents mav clioose to ohtain their hir,h school education. A description 



thP0£ oonf wring partis. The jkheee raquirmente for gradmtion 

outlined in plan three are: A required minimum number of unite, 
a required number of eemeetere of attendance, and the sat: e facte y^fj 
completion of a planned course of study. (Worrell, 197Z) 

The curriculum in the third approach would be developed by the mutual agreement 
of the student, whe student^s parents, and the school administration. 

Since a portion of this proposal does not comply with the new graduation require- 
ments, the Eugene district plans to ask the Board of Education for approval of 
the program on an experin^ntal basis. 

The development of programs to meet community needs is a process which is encour- 
aged under the new graduation requirements, Eugt^ne and otlier cities have taken 
the new graduation requirements as a starting point in the development of curric* 
ulum designed to fit the needs ot their area. 

JACKSON COUNTY , One year after the ^^raduation requirements had been approved 
by the Board of Education » seven school districts in Jackson County began working 
as a team to meet the graduation requirements. The districts hired a consultant 
tn assist them in developing minimum survival competencies and performance 
Indicators and in meeting the rest of the requirements. Their work was completed 
in June, 197A, and is currently being distributed throughout the state as a model 
project , 

In the Jackson ('ounty project, community members and taculty were involvfil in the 
developmental stages* Community involvement began on a iar^^e scale in Marcli, 

when roTTTmunlty work*^hnps were hold to determine tbe primary p/>a1s of edu- 
i,iti<>ri in the c<Hinty, Tfu' 'mrriuiii t v * s top prici ity io!i(*»Tris wrrt- tfi.it stuiU-tits 



(2) Gain a gancral •4uc«tioni (3) Develop pride in work anU a feelinK oC sSU- 
worth. These Ronls were used to evaluAtc the work that had already been dvmf 
and to provide guidance in future work. 

In the seven school diatricts involved in- the project a permanent record of 

the student's perfortnance, including achievement of survival level competencies, 

will be kept throughout the twelve years of schooling. Wlien the student aclucves 
a minimum survival competency, it will be marked on the student's permanent 
record . 



VIII. THE FUTURE FOR OREGON EDUCATION 

The Oregon school graduation requirements were not developed in a static educa- 
tional environment. One of the recent actions by the State Board of Education 

was to approve six new "c.oals tor orc>;on Lcaineis/* K^>als wM h will Infhuiur 
rurriruliim (h'veh)pnit^i)t at all ^;radr l.-vt-ls. Also, the Wn.ivd is vxpv^lv^i 
approve the new "Minimum Standards for Oregon Schuoib" bet ore the end ui V) I <^ , 
and Lhesii standards will incorporate the high schou] grciduation re(ii] i rrr>i nt s 
wit^Mi^ thrn]. The Board is s(H)n i-xpi't rt-d to adopt a Nt ittwidt ; l.intiir^, tn^^ 
t'valuat.Ion system and has alrrady adc^ptod a policy statrnuni and i i- 1 r n ♦ ii t a r i . ai 
plan tc^r competency-basecl personnel (ievf 1 opment . Tht-st and othor poliiV stato- 



FROM 

• Traditional ccllege-bouhd and academic-based progratna 

• Textbook-centered curricular programs 

• Academic-based teacher training programs 

• Teaching-based programs 

TO 

t Learner-based programs 

• Performance-based prbgrams 

• CoiBpetency-based programs 

• Experience -based programs 

• Commun i ; y- based programs 

The new school graduation requirements, then, represent only a portion o£ the 

(werall shift in oducatlonnl policy, TV^^ actions taken by the Board of Kduca- 
t ion which wil! have the ^^st effert on the ^'.raduntion requirements are the n(»w 
eiucational goals and the minimum standards for schools. 

rOAI,S FOR KTTMFNTARY AN H SFCONDARY EDUCATTO N, Six \\nn]^ for Orevon students in 

I iT'ent /i rv .hvI sei ondarv srhtx^ls wert* approv^'d by the Ho.u <i <»t Kdiuation in 
February, 1974, aflet in[)ut had been ret:eived from thousands oi citizens at 
:;t,;tcv!;io conf e rence.s , (.oals pr(>posed by the I)<.*p*ir tment at K<luiatlon were 
?«vifWr(! (^y ^t^ils Adv'i.^f'rv roun* ils wh i « h woi»' * (invoiu d it t h* stair' . M * nnui^i- 
! i W V ( ( M u ■ >' t s in i . 1 1 * ' \ f / \ ^ a 1 1 « I t i u * p n n n n ^ . t j i t 1 1 1 ■ s i ) ' i i > u j ^ . . i r c i < - M - 1 i i 1 1 • n i • * i • , 
<;t llu pubi u wt it rt!lr. t#M! in the six /MmIs whifh wrr. .idupjid. 



The goals replaced the lengjjhy "Philosophy of Education for Oregon Schools" 
adopted by the Board in 



Jhe new educational goals qre -- 

• In preparation for the role of learner { 

Each individual unit develop the baeic ekille of readinu, oritiruj, computa- 
tion, speLlirui, speaking, Liotening, and proh Levi col vlruj i ami h: l'; . . 
velop a positive attitude tcrXLvd learning an a h'fcl<n:.j rn'l,\ji'('r. 

• In preparation for the role of individual : 

Each learner will develop the akille to achieve fulfillment ae a eelf- 
direoted peraon; acquire the knowledge to achieve and rratntatn physvoal 
and mental health; arid develop the capacity to cope uith change thvoujh 
an underot-anding of the arts, humanities, sci-entiftc processes, and the 
principles involved in making moral and ethical nhricrr. 

• In preparation for the role o£ producer : 

Each individual will learn of the variety of occupations; will 
appreciate the dignity and value of i>ork a>id the mutual re^rponsibrl^ ti ef^ 

employers and employees; and will learn to identify personal talents 
:ind interests, ruke appropriate career choiceo, and de^yelnp career s^:'-is, 

• In preparation for the role ol citizen ; 

Each individual Ml learn to act in a responsible nannrr;^ uiU learv 
the rights and responsibilities of citizens of the comur.ttu, stare, 
Katinn, and i^orld; and Ml learn to understand, respect, and iKtvrict 
v'th ether eultia'cs, jeneratioKJ- , and races. 

• In preparation lor the rule ol cohsuiact ; 

Each individual Ml acquire knowledge and develop ski ! Is in the n^niage- 
ncnt of personal resources to provide uiselu for pirsnn^i. a>W :ajrr .u >u:e4:> 
f,-. meet obligations to self, family, and sucieti' . 

• In pr*'parat iiiii t ni tlu- i u 1 f of tan.ily !Ti(,-ni!»fJ : 



IH... l.anut , will K, M t, r. vi.u j-.i. H. .IP, ' U-.-r.-Mn- H t 



rontributr to mt'etiuK t liest ^o^ils. 



MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR OREGON SCHOOLS . Revisions to the staters mlriimuin standards 
for schools have been under consideration for several years^ and the Board of 

Education is nearing a decision on the revisions. All indications point to a 
decision on the revisions before the end of 1974. 

The proposed standards currently being considered by the Board Incorporate some 

policies which have already been adopted, such as the Goals for Elementary and 
Secondary Education and the graduation requirements, with many new standards and 
ideas. The proposed standards state that, for purposes of planning and evalu- 
ation, each district would be required to do the following: 

Deve lop Inst ruct ional (>oa Is 

• i)istrict- Level goals ex\)rec8ing broad stateniente of student outcomes de- 
sired by the local corrminity and by the state as evidenced by the Oregon 
Board of Education Goals for Elementary and Secondary Educat^ion.^ 

s Prr^'jrym- ^ rvcl grain (hrrrihing expected student outcomes for all instruct 

* i\jnat irO'jr'firj arrur. (^ffcy't^d by tlie district in grades K-IP.. 

• Course goals describing expected student outcomes for all courses or other 
units of study in grades 9 through 12 designated by the district as ful- 
filling Minimm State Requirements for Graduation. 

• A 've^hnd of r^lann'f'no K^hinh relates classrrx)m instruction to the district's 



Deve i op Instruct ional Absessmen t 

• t'ach school district shall ascesa ctudent outcomes in relationship to the 

abouc i nntructiorui? goaln . 

r.arr. scliooi disLritl ^»h.jii iwivt- .idupLtMl anU i ihp I eiiit* nl tuj ; 

• ! i\.(je.iu2'tu^ f.n^ icL'ritify iril dii^c^rrpancian between e.^:jented ctudent outciyne^ 



individualization of the Instruction. The section on "DlaRnoMii «n4 Prwrlptlon" 

•it .it .If; foil ow.-i : 

fc^ctt Sctiooi Difelrii-t. Shall Have — 

• Adopted and implemented diagnoetie procedures in basic skille y»hich aesure 
tdcntifiaation of individual learning strengths, learning problems, tntereete, 
and potentials. 

• /. f. ; :^ful inj Icmrnted plans and procedures which unll facilitate mectin.: 
iJ iK.:iruct:jnal nccdc of individual students ly provid'nj lemnunj actrv- 

deal with individual learning etrengths, leamtng prchlenc, inter- 
acts and special problems associated ifith handicaps. 

•.. -xui^'ir^ standards rovisions now beinR considered would also expand other 
. , ; ., iu. ..I i.-n.i 1 pr-^Kr-^fi encompassed by the school graduation roquirc- 

n...nr... Thr requirement for the development of minimum survival level cumpeLen- 
< les Is already implicitly a part of the primary school curriculum, and the 

; I ;r.in.|ird<- >-, rntr; 

.... ■ - •■ , (ki I'aartP.n) throwjh 6 cdiall prcviac 

.,.^v..»,^,. ,y' th the (Opportunity to acquire hiouleuge anJ skil*.v in ; . r.;. 
^ U^'ncnt, social vcsponsibiliUj and career development applicable 
tlJ rmnirrmn aomj>etenaie8 adopted by the appropriate high schoole. 

. , ; t ,,t..!,.r .iis.. state that instruction in grades kinder- 

■ H ^n.ill iiu lude cDmnmnLcaliunb bkilis, uuithcmat ics , iicieiK*', 

tuuth tdu. atiou, physical education, music education, and the 
n,. ,,,.,,orles are a departure from the traditional struc- 



1 ♦ 1 



- tfu n* . -inlmum standards would hv to incorporate prinyiry 
, Into I cohi'sive unit wherever possible, in order to 
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(>rp^M)n Roarc] of Fduratlnn on Kt'hrtjarv H, 1974, to hv used hv sevc^fril srlu>oi 
distrlets in ihv slalt Lt» (U-vcl<^[> inii roved ways lo invuivt* their c unir-uni i i ni 
goal*S€ttlng for education. The grant was disseminated to two types of districts 
(1) Those who wished to develop Improved strategies for involving communities in 

odvjca t 1 (^na I /;na 1 spttin>;, and (J) lluisr w}m> wisli t() dr) cvimcMit Imptoved mpth(^ds 
for community involvement in yni\\ ^ettinj^, whicli have already been tried and 
tested by the district. 

Thr v'fant wn*"; rrqnest<v1 f rnr\ t WovfrhafMrwr Fourvia t i c^n by the f>epartnf*nt '^f 
Fdurat because* of ? he r\eod deveh^j^ mruiels f<^r r.^al setting',, which is a 
key aspect of the proposed minimum standards. In the Request for Proposals 
yWil to all ot the staU-'s eJementary ciod st^^undary school districts In April 

i i; f f ' ' i !)>', t ^^ * f f hr r ■ r .i v.j i 1 .i! H U v , the t mh for t - iM i sh i lu, a 

f ionai Kuals were stated; 

A^lie Lntere.:t in ht^lyinj local dioivicts develop effective eJu- 
:\2t'oru.:c (j..alu ir : .^.u:..! :■^ uiU)unj tior: trxxt the i'i\n:e^u' ■ f ^.-u.:^- 




and ^amnmitff in gmU^^tting i» €vm mre important as 4i»tri<»t* 
plan their nknimm Graduation FequirementB . (State Department cj 

Fdu^yation, 7974) 

The five districts chesen for the Coal-Setting Program are the Reynolds. 
Jefferaon County. Beaverton. Portland (Area 2). and Neah-Kah-Nie districts. 

The Reynolds and Jefferson County schools have already begun involving citizens 

in d.cislon-n,aklnr,. and will use the funds to dorun,ont their citizen participa- 
tlon programs. 

In the HeynuULs district, current attitudes of ritirens toward the lon^-range 
,,,,,s of schools wer. fsfcl by sending a sample of 20 preliminary Rual state- 
n,ent8 to 6.000 families. The responses were used to prioriti..e and modify the 
first list, and to add new goals. Mailings and revisions were continued until 
an ndoquate set of p,oals emerged. 

A "Warn, Springs Social SLuU.es Curricuiu. FrnjecV wa. devolnp.-d in h.fforson 
County because of a concern for the erosion of cultural identity in the War. 
springs Indian Connnunity. An ad hoc community group developed U social studies 

L'ssons to l.f usc'.t in t hf i i : Lh r.r.'.li' . 

The heaverton district is planning to conduct a poll to assess attitudes oi 

.sldents toward their schools. Also, three dilterent cunununity involve- 



In Area 2 (.f the Portland distrirt , new LestinK mcLituus 

• 11 I in i rplafivrlv li>w Income ariM . As 

involvement In ^;oa 1 -se 1 1 Ing will be tried m a rclatw.iy 



Th« Nc«h-Kah-NU Project im an •ttmipt to ov«rcoM th« parochial Inuresta of 

the six school districts serving one hlj',h school district. A 'Vf^mmun 1 cat Ion- 
Information modpT* will hv tpsit»(l to eHtabllsh community Koals fcr the Ijl^'h 
school. 

The work of the five districts will he piihllshed at the completion of the 

IH-^month project, and will he available to other districts by Scptenit)et I, /'j . 



IX. DISTRICT AND SDE NEEDS UNDER THE NEW EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

As educators shift gears to meet new requirements, they will undoubtedly dis-^ 
rover new ptTSonru-l arui -uirii i ii i s L ra L i vt- lireds wh u h na]St In- !:u't hi'U.Mr (he nt-w 
requirements can achieve tlielr fullest ii.pact. One of the m.iin areas of cuiu ern 
In the future will be the development of the skills needed by administrators in 

ttie luture to cU' ( oninioda t e ^han^t'S lii edu^ 

A!)MlNISTRATORS_| ^^Kll.LS. Th*^ 1 mp 1 «'men t a t i ori [.r^M'ess us»m1 in t l\e uvw >;ra(iual i on 

requirements has shown the need for certain skills in administrators which were 

nut as V 1 t ,1 1 in i la pa^. t . : - i t i:.. . t ;w I -i is U.^ y . - i ^ i t r . 

r. ... .SUM- t^.■ i 1 ^ : - - - t - : . ^'^ ' ' ' ' ^ , 

dents, and Liie ^uMurai publi*-. iu tii«^ luluii, lt4i;,,wul^ i/itw«ii. ... ..i. ^ ...Lj^.t 

(> ! I he pt^JU 1 <i t i on will \>i as t nn 1 n 1 .is iui v i s t i n,^ d t r. i s. r « r i s , i i 1 1 v i a - 

ti , 1 .1 • ? fu- h. 1 t s* s - ^ ; = W! . h M ^ : . .i.n I si. ! ; . . . i f h ■ s : ; ^ ^. : ! ; . ! » 

^ = I f . . ] ] i - ; ' • i r ; " ' T f . I ' r , I ' ^ t ! » • . s ! » • ? - s i ; : ■ . ^ . • , s i . ■• , ; ; ? » f . ' r : . ? = i i 

/.i(i-n.us! ist.s-,rari ' ii: ^r/r^sf' ^ r f^^ : :;s: i ^ r M ^ . r i:SM-: s:^ 

s . i ■ , . s 
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Much of th« responsibility for dsveloping administrators with the needed skills 
rests with the state's coUeRcs and universities which train administrators for 



school positions. 

The Small Schools Program is currently developing guidelines on what skills 
administrators In small school districts will need in the future, and the pro- 
gram iiKfiids to work on -issistiiu', administrators in devr l()i> inr. tluvu- skills. 

CONTINUOUS REVIEW PROCESS . In order for the high school graduation require- 
ments and other new educational programs to be effective, there must be contin- 
uous review at the state and district levol.s. The old graduation requlrpmeiUs 
were frequently <rit tripod as heinr, "outdated," and, of courBo, the new require- 
ments will meet the same fate if they are not looked at regularly to see if 
they are In line with the chanKing times. 

■[!,,• !:,,.ir.i did not natidatr that it r.ust review the reciui rer.ent s at ceil.iUi tin.i- 
intervals, although it is expected to do so. Local districts are expected to 
assess their elective course offerings regularly, and most will do so it least 
..vr.v {..ur V.-..IS. ilH' nlann.-l - ui'u- staten;ents, minirmn ( ompe t enc i e s , and 
perform.mre indicators will orohabiy also be reviewt-u Hf4Ueiitiy, ub LLu.iui., 
and districts strive to nyiinlain relevance in the classroom. 



istri.ls thro„;,',h..ut fh, .tale .i-. tlu- gra^iuatinn r equ i rem«-n t s heconu' a part <d 
r- i I . Wirt, ',11, !i riata, s. hen) districts rould a' se-.-; th»"lr etlorts 
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program of this iwieuret a doctoral candidate at tha Utiivartiey of Oragon avalu^ 

atoti the minimum rompt* t enry statements of four school districts to ileterrine 
their similarities anci ri i 5^s I mi 1 ar 1 1 les . (Ap{'en<lix C) This kind uf data etuiK! 
be compiled and distributed by the State Department of Education* or could be 
used by the State Board ol Education to develop a pool o£ survival skills common 

to all district:; whifh could be m-andatO(] st.itewlde. No serious cons Ide r<i t f on 
has been x^lven to such an idea, and districts need not be concerned about 
Immediate state actions in these areas. 



THE MOVE T OWARD ACCOUNTABI LI TY IN EDUCATION 

Muaily, Liic Iou^,^ian^c ciicil;. uic^^un'^, ucw cdacaliuual i^ro^raii' i:.ui: v be: 
cousidcrcd. The state has made a firm commitment to accountability education 
and embarked on a program unlike any ever adopted in any other state. For this 

r*'.t:.un, [ired i r t 1 i)ii.'> i iir rtlr^t ol t hi- fd ura ( i t)na 1 :.ysten. stutients, fdu- 
*ators, or .so^. ietv .it l.ir>'t* must he hasi^l lar^*ely t)i. sptM. u I a I loo . 

PKRFOKMANCi: U)NTRACTI • Wlii 1 e much has been written which praises the nuwe- 

t : i "hi. ■ ; [ ; ? . w K . I :: ;m r t s ' f hr comi^ t r v . . i . ^ mm f at. i 1 ! t v 1 *^ -.vu^ 

^!)MS witli "pt* r t ornani e i * t r t i iij^/* :\ rr(-hni(|ue iw w[n • h kioI fHstric t'. 

■I . * r . { ^ ■ w 1 r : i ; r i m I ♦ * ' pa ; , I t ^ ^ \ ■ - x t I it ■ ■ h \. » i ^ ^ p t; » • n t ■ ■ 1 .w ^ •\\\ •\{ \ ^ w. ^ \ p r ■ ■ , r i ■■ , 

I i ;t' f - n t T' , If f i fu' ( * p i n',' '.!"■; 1 ■. i Tint pill t / • r i f s w ■ r i- . 
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While thlfi .ystwi hBB generated llttl* Inttrtst In Oregon, it h«s b«en tested 

In several U.S. cities and renuiins popul.ir in snme cirr\o^ despite much criti- 
cism. The authors of ,in anthology on rorforTnnnro rontrartin^- believe that, at 
the least, the concept will not easily die. and may possibly revolut ioni^e 
education: 



th'rfofmancc contractiruj liau ar> lis h met a / 'o;:., 2 ^ ;t, 
::: >'',un:r nthcr ^hvi ^-hih-b^nn "runt hrar th<' rrrpnyim'bi li tu fcr ^ 
whether ohildren learn suacess fully . Who bears that veGpunal- 
bility and to what measure, are quectionc loaded wtth dyruvrntc. 
Surround these questione with money, risk, pubH<nty, new teach- 
ifig strategies, new people, new rhetoric, systeme analysts, con- 
tingency nanu~jcmcnt, avd r.ovc, and it if^ no render that this 
vc^rcnt, arid thua far mininaule, phenomenon has rauied •''i^'^^J 
>';<>'^;<.':' J'lddit-' r !ur^: * -i ''K . (Mc<'klehur(ier and WlL'on, Ij.Ij 



Some people argue bitterly against the concept. One author states in response 
10 the argument of an advocate of performance contracting that, "It's not so 

lau, 1\ input that munts .i' ourput": 



ar^ii^^U^'^ }^or Jf ju-rfnrrrumcc contracts as a suluticn tcschvol^ 
'^roblens Implicit in it circ a nunbcr of aseurj^ttons . (a) Ine vn^ 
\v:tifu-c the mcanr. Mcar.r are not to he considered except in^terwn 
or evidence that they du indeed work. Validity, aoun-in^r.-. rj .aric 



W08 AW) GOtiS OF ACCOtWtABILIfY . With •owm eh*ng«t in wording «»- 

phasls, many of these arguments ran, and have been, leveled against account- 
ability education in KPn^ral. They would be valid arguments In a poorlv 
developed, highly directive accountability system. One o£ the strong assets 
of the Oregon Graduation Requirements, however, is that they are not composed 

of a lengthy list of tasks which turn teachers into automatons; rather, Lhey 
are flexible, and most Importantly, the teachers and school districts themselves 
are responsible for developing the program and deciding what the student must 

loarn. raJer thf Oregon r.yistcrr., the state '-^ concern 1r with learner outcome, 
wliilr districts deal with the issue of how to .ichieve that outromo. 

Much can be learned from the critics of educational accountability, however, 
and their views should not be discounted. Tn a comprehensive review of educa- 
tional accountability, educational writer Arthur Combs has criticized most 
aspccLH ol Luc uducaLioual approach. His criLiclsttis of the behavioral objective 
(or minimum survival level competencies) approach to accountability. Include: 
A behavioral ohjectivee approac;h ic eooentially a ayrjito- ^ 



'^'U'al'l^h it ".iftrr the fact," at the end of the <'Ci^ii mthej- 
than : tr, rrfjin . . . 

The behavioral of jeativen api'voach is a aloGcd oyoten ^'f t^hinKinj. 
:• ienayiac rriir ie ir-'^yu^i ; >; a.ii>ii>io>: . .K:e :i;>....; :• ^.ao* 



! > 



While behavioral r>t /e('t iver are unt^fui in tne uchLrOcrh nt i^j 
.,,,^^,Vr> nliHir, theu ^ir not lend themreLvci; Well tn mc-re 'jenerai 
:'h ^^^n^i'u 1^ . in ai^hieve the la^ernaiun desired f(yr i^Jjr.^f'^u uc.e ^ 



BEST COPY AVIttiABlE 

Om of the taddeat atpeete of the current prese fov befunuoruj 
objeotivee ie tl:ie contributicnc it nakes to the fio>yner Ji.'nc^ralLz- 
ation of teachers. Citizcno there daiin arc demandinn chan^}^- t>: 
education and well they might. 'Juch aharuje ir, long cvo.rduc^. r>K- 
happihj, pveseurec can nlno dcntrou noraU ...A r>\araeterict7 c 
response to too many demands is to close them out of oanaaiouentmo 
and confine one's self to only those details he can do mechanically 
without the neoeesity for thought. 



On the opposite continuum oi tnc accuuiiLauiixty luTui, a . ... 

of the values of preparing instructional objectives in a Languat^e Arts Course: 

Firsts expressing the instructional objectives of the curriculum 
compels us to identify the parameters of the discipline. Whether 
wc arc truing to harmer out a cognitive or an affective objecttve, 

ue must ansuer the imi^Hcit question: Ir> this truly our concern? ^ 

no iJc mnt it tr A-r? fn it appropvtate? Uigniftcant? ^.ovc rca^Hj 
achieved thrcugh the English cui'i'iculion tliun Oume othci-? 

Second^ writing instructional objectives compels us to identify 
our intentions for the discipline vis-a-vis these students. 

Third, by writing objeotivcs ue are forced to question the 

rHmvontional or traditional Ci^ntent of Langwuge Arti: . For onoc, 
•'<- ore aUirtir"! u)hero uu: -.hould bogin: intl. our intentions ratnor 
I'liari a baj 'uU of conto^it . W}:'j -l oc uae certain pieccr. of liter- 
ature? Certain paraphernalia that happens to be around? Are these 
things that best help us get from here to there? 



Fourth, ue are required to decide hoi) ue will know when 'Je mvo 



ca-uvlK / cur jcalc. 



T^^^.i/r oh^>vr \heu IcU^Ki - the c^iav.jr of the pvofcsr.i cui I 
Hnjli^'^h teacher. 



ht* to. ichor i;i>i'*> on to r.rnt sot-i^ 



\ ! t'h.lV i oi l 1 ol) ) or - 
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"Given two aentenoee, each of which aontaine one miaepelled work, 
80% of the €.th grade students wilt identify 60f of the misspelled 
words, " , 

Another abuse of the objective tool is that of relating our 
ohjeatives to the wrong kinds of measurements — norm-re ferenoed . 
rather than criterion-re ferenoed tests: 

And finally, by stubbormly insisting that behavioral objectives 
are inappropriate for Language Arts, we are abdicating our own pro- 
.. fesGiona^^espone4M lity -fo^r-^eirUrtg ^c^^ 
(Naohbar, 1974) 

Finally^ on the subject of accountability ^ one author has compiled a list o£ ^ 
strong and weak aspects of educational accountability. The list is reprinted 
here . 



ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY . 

1. Sid'^ effects of accountability programs have been positive; students 
I respond well to the added interest in their learning and welfare. 

/ Teachers seek more effective teaching techniques and show greater 
concern for slow learners and culturally deprived students. 

2. Performance contracting facilitates the targeting and evaluation of 
educational programs, introduces more resources and gre.iter variability 
to the public school sector, allows a school system to experiement in 

a responsible manner with low costs, plays a significant role in school 
desegregation, and creates dynamic tension and responsible institutional 
changes within the school system through competition. 

3. The teaching role will change from information giving to directing 
learniilg. 

A. Schools* facilities will become more open, more flexible, and less 
group-oriented. Students can learn as individuals or as members of 
a group. 

5. The curriculum will become more relevant as the whole environment be- 
comes a source foir schooling. 

6. Outmoded myths and an incomplete educational tradition ran be exposed 
and perhaps eliminated from the schools. 

7. Accountability measures can identify effective schools. 

8. Accountability measures may help to improve both staff utilization and 
selection of new personnel by usin^ information on teacher ef f ect i vcMiess 
in different spheres and with different types of students. 



9. Acrabnt ability fR#a»ureii ran he ummd to ©stabllsh a connection between 
personnel compensation and performance. 

10. School accounLabi 1 ily unjasiirts ((niUl [^roviflu r.^^ i ^^^f'^ ^" dislrul lOru* 
istralois in a 1 lorat In^', rcsiuiri rs and d i f f ercrU i a 1 1 v .\'.^^\\y, Siho, 1. 
according to educational nciul. 

11. Accountability puts the emphasis on the processes of teaching and learning 
by considering what individual children already know, what they need to 
learn, how best they can learn, and how their pio^resj. caw he measured. 

i;. Accountabi 1 it V will provitii- (ox tlu- giowth atn! ulop. . >r -^t fi'il *;t arvlards - 
criterlon^ref erenced and performance standards instead of relative 
positioning on vaguely known validation groups. 

13. Collective-type bargaining will become more balanced as both sides develop 
prouf uf results. 

lA. AccountabiUty will foire tlu* rhaTn;rs In teacher rduration and trainiIn^ 
so lon^; demanded by those within and outside the profession. 

15. Educators will scramble to develop a technology of instruction — to find 
and use "what works/' 

DISADVANTAC KS OF F DIKTAT I ON AL Ai^l^lH^iilAjiniT Y . 

1. The most importanl uuLcomes ul cUuLuLiuu aic hui:;au .ii.'.: hii::,aiu' .nui will 
not yield to an citcDunt ability scheme. 

?. Frematuri^ iiuirrlarr b^^tween iMluratlon and rxistinr ,vrount abi 1 1 1 y p^erhan- 
isms ntiv tie the ediKatioii enterprise io ihv pursuit inconsequent la 1 

) . Ac ruuiil ab i i i I \ .tiu: |:t i : .a ...a:., t . . : i a., l : : i . • ^ . i . , . . . . .i f [,» . 

IVvelMpinu a<M ountabil itv sv^^ters vi M be expensive in terms nf needt^i 
research, development, (iif fusion, and installation iosts. Kurtiier r.^sts 
will aiCiiL' li-r Mi. ll.M,■^^.lr^ :.i^-r rfVi^puir t^M-hrr ,m1u<mIi-ii- 



M ! . r f 



1 St andard i Zt'd i t ruruMil . 



r" and «) 1 . 1' ( ' ^ 5 Ul t . t 
1 lie j ' )r p rnl) i i 



i [ V iiu. t ii< ' p r »'s<-n t s ? » m k 

i n V o 1 V « < j i M ' s t i i M 1 . ; b 1 < ■ 



7. Throrugh ttm ■iMppXicmclon of thm accountability procaaaasy tha achooia 

can become political tools in the hands of dissenting groups and the 

needs of student55 can become subordinate to political issues. 

H. Coripronl ses nrr often nvide on short-range objectives, with the n\sult 
that accountability stresses those objectives on which people can agree, 
like decoding skills in reading or basic arithmetic skills. 

9, The use of most nationally normed standardized tests to assess a given 
teacher's pcrformnnre would he cinalogous to using n bnthrooTn srnlo to 

(ierermine how many stamps Id put on a IfLLft. 

10. The criteria lor evaluation are likely to be selected or desL^ntU ir, 
:iLatt external tu the school. 

11. Accountability testing would overemphasize lower level objectives and 
nnrlerrepresent h1p,her level ones. The consequence, then, would he that 

teachers who stress lower level objectives would do well by the arcount- 
ability criteria while teachers who facilitate the growth of lii^hfr Uvul 
objectives would appear to be less satisfactory teachers. 

12. To assess a teacher'e professional skill by testing students to ascert<iin 
what they may or may not have learned completely divorces a teacher *s 
perfonnance from the constraints of the educational system within which 

he is obliged to operate. ^ 

IL State le^',lslat Ion on te.uher evaluation can be a red lu'triuK tr.iwn .hidss 
thi- train of siich ulterior motives ai; pnwer plays, tax m.in i i>ii 1 a t i uii , and 
the wooing of big business. 

U. Most accountability programs have been installed in organizational settings 
that lack the necessary background and organizational traditions to assiiai- 
lati' Ihviw, Insuificient empiuisis ha.s beer* ulaced on t lie dove 1 op::,rn t 
,in (M-)'..in i /..it iona 1 phih^sphy and on the determination of a< covinlab i 1 i l v 

-Mi it's \)i']i)ri' i 1 en:ent at I on of the priu^ran-. 

I ). Account.ibi I i t y s /stems have been designed by specialists, approved at 
the highest levels, and imposed without explanation on those who have 
to inpiement them. This occurs because the problem Is approachet! tVuVA 
lu or ,;an i ^.it iona ! r.itlier than au individual pe rs[>ec t i vt- . fMcki-l, 7 ^ ) 

wMi li :»«tt !or thr readrr to drside the vallciltv ni these ar^^uments and 
ruv, appll^aNi' iht-y are t the sYstt-rr] established In OrevU'O. Somf ot th»- ar>'n- 
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program of iccoimttbillty •ducatlon, it lands ItMf to thli typ« of future 

assessment and evaluation. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE OREGON PROGRAM OF EDUCATIOH . There are a number of approaches 
avallabU to the re«e«rcher wlihlng to test the ef fectiveneee of Oregon's new 

school graduation requirements and other educational programs. First, the 
researcher must decide what question he hopes to answer through hia research. 
A valid question would be: 

Have the new eohool graduation requirements r' Dutted in a significant 
oliunije in educational attainment? 

The researcher could hypothesize that there has been a significant increase In 
the ability of students to accomplish certain specified and definable tasks, 
which can be measured by performance Indicators, while at the same tlihe the 

acadf-mic achievement of the students has not been reduced. This was the intent 
ol Che new requirements. 

Along the same lines, the researcher could establish as a research question: 

noes the attairunent of the required minimum eux'vival level com[ c- 
tem'et; :'tudenti^ lead to the development of a procena of problem 
.:ulviK^ JK the lavt of c.tu.icntr,? 

This question would be aimed at detenninlng whether the state's graduation re- 
quirements Instill In students the ability to become lifelong learners. Al- 
thuuKh the graduation requirements rail for the deve 1 ..pmenl of lifelonr, learner 
skills in students, it cannot be known Immediately how etfective Llie ettortb at 
developing these skills will be. 

hvi'otlu.:,,:. ^ n this 1 s , lift Unit :.p...ula.. on. ,n,.! ir r.i.ht rr,„l 

like this: The instilling ot the litelonK learniuK caii.ii.iiily within l lie 



student varies from school to sehool and from tticher to ceaeli€r» atid is d«p«ii- 

dent on issues such as curriculum development, the attitude of the teacher, and 
the aptitude of the student. 

In both cases, the methods of gathering data vould be basically the sane. Two 

sample groups would be chosen, one from the population at latKe, and one from 
t ae population of students educated under the new Oregon system. The population 
at large could be composed of recent high school graduates in Oregon, the Oregon 
or national population as a whole, or a group similar in most controllable 

respects to the Oregon high school sample. An example of the third possibility 
would be high school students in Washington, assuming that scholastic achieve- 
ment iG the same in that state as in Oregon, or at least could be taken into 
consideration, and that other characteristics of the Washington state population 

could be determined and isolated so as not to influence the results of the 
research. 

These more technical aspects of research will be left to the researcher. 

When the state's competency-based education program has been in effect for 
sever<il years, the possibilities will open up for much more research. For 
instance, how effective were the career education programs and minimum survival 

c(jmpetenc ies in preparin>; students for vocational roles? Have students developed 
intt) litcioug learners niore than students have done in the t)ast': 

The possibility will soon exist to test all of the assumptions on wliich Orep,on's 

new sciiool ^-raduation requirements are based. The results should h.ive a [)r<>- 
i..uik: clttut un educational piillosu^jhy lhrtni^;huuL t\u.- [lati'Mi. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Numerous events which have taken place over a 96 year span have been reviewed 
In thlfi paper • The only comon thread vt)leh pulls these events together is that 

fhpv all bear some relation to Oregon's school graduation quirements « it would 

; r •",«r' I f t;» s ly tlwit .ill of the events relevant to i]\v r rcju i r prritMW s 

idoptPd in 1972 are included in this document. The development of Career 
hducatlon, which began even before the new gr^aduation requirements were in the 

'^f.u<^', i *^ an example of an event relevant to the ^^raduat ion rec}\iiri- 

w!>i'!^ VrMs n'>( included In thl8 docuiDent. I am aware of t)ther examples, and 

undoubtedly the'^e are others of which I aro not aware. 

<^ 'Hftfc-MM rnnrlude from ny work that the new reqiil remenr s are either 

» r, i.i , siru r siirh nn opinion would be based strictly on subjt'rlivt* iniDi- 
: .ti r. Hf)Wt^viT, it is a fact that the new requirements have forced edvicators 
t;.; .ih. ut their pro>\rams and teaching techniques, and that can only he 

1 p i t\\v rl>:ht direction. Whether the i^raduat i rtMjii i r rni»Mit s 

t iM t i » .tilii I iLuueiiL [>e r t o rn*anct: aiul iuakc the ;>LaLL'\. ^lIu/.i:, it 
. .. , i's li^ hi', <ire questions which will be answered by time. 

; ; ■. fh.it t hf ;^tato <>t nre^'.on ha^; takon t fu* Inlt i.it 1 v* in 
... V V . . I 1 1: ;> c :> a y ij ha V uc: *.a i w i 1 t I ? s . , . i : . : i ' * i ; ■ 

, , I ' iilutL^^ tht* state's citizens may t-^ke credit lor putr1i\/ <i urw 
. » 1 r ] n lathi^r than merely on paper. 

':r*.^ !: * T or his position as Supe r i n t t*ni!*Mi t PuM i 

mu'ht rt-sult in a withdrawal i't support tor IIm-- 
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new graduation requirements kt the state level* From my perspective as an 

Intern at the Department of Kduratlon, however, I have found that the new 
Superintendent, Jesse Fasold, is fully committed to maintaining the new requl 
ments. Regardless of the Sup€*rlntendent 's opinion, however, the fact is that 

pnliries are established by the State Hoard of Education, and the Board reaf- 

' i^'-*'- '^•^ii' ' ^ ^» M-'ji: i r ^V'itMit ' si^'>f, .ilt.er Or. Parnell's departure. 

Therefore districts can expect continued support for the educational concepts 

i lu () r pt)i a t (Ml in t tie rec] u i remerU s . 
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APPENDIX A 



Senate Bill 2, considered by the 1971 Interim Legislative Committee on Education, 
contained many provisions^ including the reqirlrement that students achieve these 

competencitis : 

1/ Th(^ arts .ni(i humnnftlcvq ^n.ill ho us(wi for riir 1 (^hrr^rnt (^t all basi( suhjfTt 
areas to provide comprehiintiive understanding of their reiaLionship Lo 
cultural heritage and development. 

.V i^^xni conp 1 i tn^. nt t hr basic linyMiaiM' arts arui rradin^'. j-^rorrar, stu<lt'r)f^ 
will liavc deiauUsLr alL'd ^ 

A/ Ability to read with speed and comprehension; 

B/ Ability to write legibly, to express thouj^hts clearly and effertively 
in writing*., tb.ink an^i i yt i cm 1 ! y , ti,^ si)t*ll ard nun':ru,af a*iutati-ly, 
to use appropr i<it ^i^^if^niar, and to employ an aciecjuatt/ vocabulary; 

r/ Abilitv to speak effectively ^nd to listen with comprehen^^lon ; and 

!)/ Knt^w i Oil v.t* '^'ifi nhilitv Lo usr i n i v * ruui L i on soui*os. 

if {^iui ronj) 1 o t i i.ai t bo tso. u n i t born/U i < • , iM()>'Tan, '^tudonts will li.ivr 

(bM"on s t r a t tMl 

A / Ab 1 i I t I o ( < ; w t ♦ i . i u ! ,n o U . i ri-i h p i i ^ ( i ^ . i ^ r •» • ^ , „ ^ i ; ,» , f i , : 

!^/ Ability to omph'V aoiMiratoiy t ho 1 unUaiatMU a 1 nnii[u-i NKiJiN. aauiii^i*, 
subtraction, ^livision ari^i niu ! I i p I i o a l i on , iu^iiio N.» u-i 
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D/ Ability to translate computation problems into mathematical terms. 

■ / rpon completion of the bdHlc scleiue proyran, students will h<ive 
demonstrated — 

A/ Kni. /ledge of elementary scientific assumptions, theories, principles, 

laws, and farts inrludin>^, an understanding, of the Impact of srlenre 
and technology on human life; and 
B/ Ability to employ the processes of scientific inquiry In systematic 

pro|)l en; sol v i ii>; . 

')/ l;[)on romp let ion of the b<isic citizenship pro^;ran, students will have 
demons t ra t ed 

A/ Knowled^;e of persirual, btiiiietal, ^;oveinr^ieiital , <inJ l unsumer eronomies 
witf] Mu' ability r.^ ap;>lv this knowloa);e in st^Ivtiu" prwhlerns; 
MiCwIcJ^c ul iiiul Vidua! li^ht.s l ebpoiih ib li i L ieb necebbdiy Lu a 

self-governing people; and 
(/ Knowledge of local, state, and federal governments and their orwani- 

1 'i^ » t un« t 1 *«n' , .Mwi '.t-r v i i t-s . 

r;-Mi completion of the hasir history pro^^ran, students will havt* 
deMons I ra t ed - - 



t f^^ n:r»rprt't .tit t'rT^pnr,irv cvriit-. iii tl^- r -.pi * f i v» 
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A/ Knowledge of the existence and value of many types of work; 

15/ Knowledge of occupational fields, the requirements for entry, the 

skills and abilities needed and sources of training avaiiabiei and 
C/ Ability to identify the learning experiences and personal qualities 

needed to continue tovard career Roals. 

8/ Upon the completion of the basic health and physical education program 
A/ Students will have demonstrated knowledge of the health, functions, 
<;rrurttire, and nutritional needs of the human body; and 

H/ Students will have part ic ipatt'd in activities which contribute tu 
sLreuiith, coordination, and ability. 

Senate Bin 2 was not approved by the Oregon Legislature and it never became 



I aw . 



APPENDIX B 



GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS IMPLEHENTATION IN ALBANY 

The following pages deal with the efforts of Aluany Union High School District 8J 

in meeting the state's p.raduatlon requirements, and how the district's efforts 
are related to actions taken by the State Department of Education. Although 
Albany's implementation procedures did not follow state-recommended guidelines, 

Albany was able to go beyond those f;iilde lines to develop a program recognize] by 

niost ediic .itors tiS highly v tvss t ii 1 . 

Since the work of the Albany district will be reviewed in greater detail than 
that of the four districts discussed in the main paper, it is included as sup-- 

[)lenier)tal matt rial . 

The timeline recommended by the State Department of Education for iraplementaLion 
of graduation requirements was not completed until May 1973, and not made gener- 
al 1 1 v avail.ihlf iP school elistricl5, ut5tii Se[>tctr:her of thai year. Hy Se[^tenihcr, 
however, Albany had already chosen a eiistrict coordinator tor graduation require- 
ments, and had tlieir i m[U ement at ion plan approved by the School Board, while 
most a^'sfricts in t h** statr w*»rf^ iust h**v^, i nn i n^^ to l(»nk at the v^raduatiofi re- 
(j n 1 ra-nu-n t s . 

In a { hrono log] ca 1 comparison of thi^ ii( t ions of the Aibiiny School District 
r»*]arefl to i^radnation rerpi i rempnf s , State f)f|)a r t m**nt of Kdnrafion assisfanr** to 
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A Review of Albany *s Actions — 

riu* first discussion of ihv new graduation requirements by tlie Albany Sihi^ol 
uiHtrict took place at the board^s December il, 1972, meeting. The minutes ot 
that meeting state almply, "The Board discussed the rtew high school graduation 
reqiHremeiits? recently adopted hy the state of Oregon under ORS 22-105 — 

OkS 12- \V^. No action was taken/' 

After lengthy discussion of the graduation requirements at the meeting, the 
board directed the district's superintendent, Dr. Marvin Evans, to develop a 

plciii lor UTipl enuiL iuK the requirements, whicli would be presented to the board 
.it an tin.«^;per i f i fd date. Dr. Kvans ' response to that recpiest was to issue a 
notice to teachers on March 1, 1974, that a new position of district coordinator 
lor the new ^;raduati()n requirements was being formed. The district coordinator's 
jut), (he Mutii'e said, WiniLil bt- p.irt time, re()uiriri>; one-hali of tht* day during.; 
the sihool year of 1973-7A and possibly of 1974-75^ and would require full time 
work in the summers of 1973, 1974, and possibly 1975. 

i :u pi.vsiti(M: r . idiiii L i ( )Ii r fcpi i renA'iit s district ( oi^rd inat or' was <3 i 1 i r: i a 1. 1 ;/ 

lilltMl on April ?1, 1973, wb.en the ^a•hool board appointed Jack Knapp, a social 
studies teacher .it West Albany High School, to the post. Knapp was t(^ begin 

ir : -it i I i rs- r-» i:t in ^in- , 

iitr I'l^ir ! aj';u<^va! ^^t ,: di sl r ir? t ('OtdinUor t (M surh .i Lirv-c hl<M k { ii'ri ,!■■ 
t St jpplicition ai.'.^H'sl^a w;r, ^uu' o! t ht lirst dirt-it i iid 1 1 . 1 1 j t m s n\ t iu- bfMrii's 

' s 1 ' ^, r* ■ ' s i ' i = s rs ^'Pi i rs •■• . s * • . ^ • ^ M i M ^ 

■ . ' • ■ • . t . . , . ^ . .. _ . . I r : • ; ; s ■;. ■ 

• ' - : ' = : r ; i . f i ^ s , , i ■ ■ : i r » \ [ . r • - ! t ? * ^ ! [ . ; f : ■ i c : s. 1 1 i ■ s i t ^ ^ u i i » . t ' n ' • , f = r 
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AiM ' , 1 973. which led Knapp to later state '^that the district accepted the 

I hal i t r../' ot the new ^raduatiiMi requiremc^nt; s pro ject as a maj(^r undertakin'.' 
which miyM last as long as five years. The board decisions Knapp is reterring 
to deal priroarily with the district's budget* During the summer of 1973» 

':*7/*00 was s'pent on the Nov flraduntlon Rcqulrenrnts Project, and In the sumir^er 
• . t*rh:; of 197/4, S27,000 o" the district's money was devoted to graduation 
ctHtuircmcnts . This bud^etciry cummitment far exceeds that ot mosit of the state's 
Mhi;ol districts, many of whom have a district coordinator working only on a 

,.irt tiiae teinj)i)rarv basis, 

AUiL Kaapi/s appo iuLr.ienL vis districl coordinator ot the New i^raihiat ion Hc^iuire- 
lients Project, he was Initiated to some of tlie duties of his new job in 
"AJpiln ist rat ive Management Workshops'* conducted by the Linn-Benton Intermediate 
f,.u,.jti>ii i^isirirt. '^nc ol the skills Kna[^p atciuired al ihu workshi»ps was that 
..t "lu'i working/' developLnK implementation system in wliich many different 
x^port^ of an overall plan work in harmony toward the ultimate Roal of proKran 

^ r .0 I » . A lulUMi^ t.M t iif Aii.UiV i • 1 tM; f 11 1 . i t i ^ >ii 1 ■ ft ^ im;:. wa:. J» / Vr 1 ^ p* • 

: ^ , ■ r • : i ^ / , u i ? ^ r'-.tpp ! K i :. i i: i; i r ■ s^v w i t 1 . '-'n ^ ■ i i : . r . ^ S 1 > t i \ ai/ • 
f < fir listrii'f's Director I i^s t rue t i on , Ki)tnMl Sl.ilick. Oue iht-- rsrv 
, :ir:-. n\ A]i>,inv*s succt-ss with I tic i'. r > id ua I i t -ii recpi i t fi icuis was iK^ dhilit;; 

■ T , ^j.a ? w a" r" I • i 1 . 1 • > * a i r a M ^ a 1 » i L i it- t t-^ u m t i a . : w. t ^ IM » • a l * . . 1 . . 
,\ r . ■ 1 : . ' A w i: . t , / i , arai a : ( - r \ i ■ w r ^ i ^ \i , w.. ^ a 1 ^ 
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SLat f time during the 1973-7A school year, and in the aumnier of will be 

iisi^l h)r tlu* fol Lowing la*;ks 

• To Identity, with the asRlstnnre of the roinmunity, the survival levol 
competencies for each of the nuijor areas indicated under Personal Develop- 

nrnf, Socicil Rrspon?^ i Ml i ty , ,ind Cnroor DevclopTDont , rrnd to write these 
in tv>al strjtrment form. 

• ii) identify the courses in which these competencies will be taught. 

• To write courses in a form prescribed by the Department of Education. 

• To iiientity mt'thods in which students can achieve these competencies. 

1 ' ' I 1 < 'W i fi^; tliv i(jn:[> 1 ft i on i>l t lu^st' L.isks, t lit^ lu-twork called tor an assessnienl 
.»1 student neecls In tht» fall of 1974, in order to determine what elective areas 

-.hoiilil ollrred in t Ih' nintli ^.radt' curriculum, folltiwed l:v tlie writing; of 

....tl:;, till- i dr tt I i t n >i I i ^ Ml wi cl)u^'^>^'^,, .iihl writ ill); o! courses ! (M tiic ninth 

r r .idi- c 1 ass . 

i Mi- third major art'a ot imp] oTTientat i on was to be the develoi^ment of information 

. . . b > h^ i« . I hi ■ : r (i f i M i 1 .1 iisr \\\ det i ■ i i in' vdi » < h * 1 t ht ,iva i 1 a b 1 e options, 

.Mi'ii s. all-'win;-' ( > f f - r . t!-.j ais i red i t , idunild he availal>]e in the district, as 
w»'l 1 as the proh]et:i: ass^M iati-d with tlu^ implementation t)f the various options. 

■ . • . ! ' » , t i ; ■ ! t ■. ^ . r ! s I ! f , a : i' ' { . J 1 t 1 i I t i I : i M f ; ' M 1 M s fi;. t j < a' 

' . , • , • * I ? 1 : . ? ^ ' N. v= ' . . I a : . I ♦ : ^ ^ ■ ^ < j i : i ! J --.4 ra s . In i, d ' ^ ^ ' ■ s ^ ^ ' * "^^'^ ^ ' ' 
a : ' i t i / ts; . A : V i ,< a V ' • a; in An, ust , / i , I he sr h« m > } [u ^.i i d s t a t t-d (hat sar h 



^ # Utuit of ^m^isMiiey mtm tmcmmmmrf tot ayr students in m^H of thm 

state and local required areas of study. 

• Vsliat should be nffored in our f^chools other than th(^ requirt 1 ciitMs 
study? 

s What options should our district employ to facilitate the meeting of 

competencies and ttie earning', ot credit? 

The school board believed that, in addition to the valuable advice the Citizens 
Advisory Committee would provide, the group would also later become a nucleus 
of citizens well infortnod of the ^^raduation requlrments, and would later be 
helpful in explaining the requirements to the general public. 

The twelve months between August, 1973, and August, 1974, were used for the 
development of the ninth grade curriculum which would be in compliance with the 

Nc^w (iraducit ion Requirements, and several presentations were made to the school 
board in that period. Some board members worked with citizens and either 
participants in the New Graduation Requirements Project in th(^ spring and 

svirmncr '>! 1973. The work (oitipl'^ted to dati* by tlw Albanv district includes 

• rro^iaiii ^;o.ili. aud *w uiupu LeiK ies in liie area ul pcn^ouai de vc i jpn.euL . 

• Pro^^i'am j^oals and enrichment goals in social science, health e(tucatlc)n, 
physical education, c^ominunicat ion skills, reading, and science. Knrtch- 

; "t - ).i ! s <t r r J 111 t !u' A 1 ban;/ d i ^. t r i < I I m <!r ; i im 'T i 1 h s t lidrii r .Im m i ! < 

1. iii»;-Vt- lu'Vop.ci ihv rninirniir. cnmpctrnr i cs , 
m rr()^;rar; «^nd enrichment ^',oals i or math, and planned course slatencnts 

I-r ri^r4)cCri]c V n.itli, ^u-ni-ra 1 matli, al^adira, and r im ii^t ■ t r % , 

• Planned course stater^Mits f(^r four semesters (^t v.ecM'riphy t^lectives for 
ninth ^^uaders. 



Ihe Ciiizt-n's Advisory Con^nlttee, Inactive for i he summer, will resume its 
work this fall, developing prop.ram goals and other material for the tenth grade 
class, and developing more material for the ninth grade claas. The network calls 

iur the continuation of the New Graduation Requirements Froiert throu|?,h the 

MiiiTi^'r of 1 0 7 , riltliou)'!) it is likely to extend tnr a lon^^iT [u'Ti^Ml. 

The Albany district's success can be attributed to a number of factors, some of 

wliicli liavc alitacly been mentioned. Central to the district's suicess was the 
i*st,aM i shiM-nt of a <iistriit coi^rd i i\at i) r position. This plus t tu> distrirt c^oor- 
dinatur's traininK and utilization of networking techniques were most important 
to the effective implementation of the Albany project. Coordination at the 

district li^vel, an enthiisiastir superintendent and srhool hoard, and an artivt* 
riti/(Mirv all contributed tu Albany's success. In botl) th'^ citizen and student 
advisory (omni t toes , Ccjre was taken to place people who were not in leadership 
positions on tlie conuiiittee. Citizens were asked to join the commiLtee after 

thev had !>enn |)i(^k(»d bv an .idmittt^dly un5ic iont i f ic look at census data, which 
wah> u,^tu Lu bfCiik ibe ii>iiuaunity iuLu variv/us sui io-ecunouiie >;iuuph. i hi- iiiLtu- 
tion was to have a reprt^sentiit Ive of as many of these groups as possible. 
Students wen- ask(»d to serve on the committee by their c(ninselors, and students 

wt ' I t ; . 1 * I : . : . . i t . t . i » i , w » r * / i v » n t * » p > < m e . i d t - r a t i < > i i . 

Hni- ( t iSu- r-a i II tasks rtr.aii.in.; tor t ht- Albany district i-. thr de 1 dpnn iit o! 
.t tc)iul curriiular prtn;r.ini froi:. k i nder^.ar ten throuKlh t tie twelUli >',rad". There 

ii ' • ■ > t • : ■ : .[ , i ; . a ; ! : . ; t . [ 1 i I i i > t « i u t h t T u i ^ a i H i / 'J * - ■ ^ i ^ > i . n ^.l i i ^ l ^ . i : , v ; 
' I t M I * : I i ' * ^ ? i - t'l, f ( ^ \k ..i pmr t 1 c h t ht ; i,:; i . r !.:.:. .• :. ! 

K'Vel. nnct' t iu- mLniiiuini standards into ettecL, however, llu* y.v.ii: 
M^.tii^t'^ ai.u ! I'niiai itiKb Schnc 1 lustrict i;uiy [)t->'an w. a total i^r^.jai:.. 
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This Intern report was read and aecepted by 



i staff member at: 



Addrp«;^: 942 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 973]0 



This report was ccjnpleted by a WICH€ intern. This Intern's 
project was part of the Resources Dev^opment internship Program 

ddinun ston^rl t)v tfio w^^',tprri intprstate Conmns^oon for Higher 

\hii purpose of lUc inturn^lhp proyraiu ib tu briny orydni Zdt i ons 
involved in community and economic development, environmental problems 

and thn hijr.**^1ti'^r rnqpthrr wi th 1 nsti tutui on*; of Hiqhpr education 

ami thfir >(.iid^'nf' in fh^ Wo > t for the t)^^npfit of all. 

for these nr()dni /d t lorts , th(^ intern proqrdin provides the problein- 
^^.olvlnn talents of student manpower while makinq the resources of 
universities and colloqes more available. For institutions of higher 

(^ducdtion, tfie protjrdin provides relevant field education for rheir 
t-jrlonrv whHM hiiih))fW) their' frUirUitv for pn)h 1 eii-so 1 V 1 ruj . 

Wh'^ii ^\ ,!r^ Mr^iir. 1 .Mt ion ID thf* West unrnj^lv suited for sp:..nsor- 
uu] such d pro'irafM. It is an interstate agency fomied by the thir- 
teen western stdtes tor the specific purpose of relating the resources 
of hi()hf>r education to the needs of western citizens. WICHE has been 

; u'i. r^r,. >! ,% iM, ! i r-aoj" (oiJiunitv rierds In ^ ho West for S omf^ 



af.^l tiiftir^' of hijh**r ♦•(lutatlon tho^ Wost. WKJil fee]-, 

fhit the lotoroshif) [»rv)nra('} is f)ne im^thod for nioeting its obligations 
v;>*^or. tfs,. fr.irN>Mo w*"tpro 't.^fo' I r) 1 1 <^ offorts to achieve these 

I r N^t / Mi jrw] i t ; - fi , f rt*- Nr, M ori.t I i rulowinen t tor t rie rttjiiian m M''> , 

♦ r .1 * ' ^ ' 1 ' ^ . ^ . ^» . i ^ t ; . j^j t i - 0 ^ t h» - p 1 v P 1 Of - M f Ml u {.a t 1 on () f Hf W ; 
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